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More Heat to Be Revealed a 


E hear a good deal about heat and light, usually with 
AK | a disparaging reflection on the value of heat. It is 
=< considered facetious and wise to. say that a discus- 

sion developed considerable heat but not much light. 

I want to say that we need both, and I think we Univer- 
salists stand in greater need of more heat than we do of more 
light. I think God has yet a great deal more heat of enthusi- 
asm to break forth from His word and His spirit. Perhaps we 
can afford to abide awhile in the light we have while the relig- 
ious world moves into it. But let us beware that it be not a cold 
light under which the sap runs sluggish and the blood is apt to 
grow chill. It was the rather rational and analytical Emerson 
who said: “Every great and commanding movement in the world 
is the triumph of enthusiasm. Nothing great was ever achieved 
without it.” 
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There is no use mincing matters, at Hart- 
ford we have to deal with a more or less dis- 
satisfied and discouraged constituency. 

Secretary Etz’s latest report of parishes 
qualified to vote at Hartford through their 
contributions of some sort to the work of 
the General Convention shows only about 
one-half of our parishes. 

We may have used the word “disloyal” 
in some of our communications concerning 
the delinquents, but it is rather a barsh 
word and some of them resent it. They 
prefer that we amend it to dissatisfied. 

Whatever the word applied, the fact 
remains that the majority of our parishes 
are not supporting the policies of the Gen- 
eral Convention. When such is the case 
they must be won over by more cogent 
reasons or the policies must be changed. 

Apparently the officers of the General 
Convention and the Laymen’s Committee 
which uncertook to fioat the Five Year 
Program have used all the arguments at 
their command, and the result is what 
the secretary’s statement ciscloses—only 
the minority of our parishes contributing. 

As much as we may regret it when such 
a concition exists, our only alternative is 
to change our policies. It seems to be 
very generally agreed that a mistake was 
made in lumping special appeals with the 
regular budget, as we did in acopting the 
Five Year Program, which was practically 
levying a quota of 20 per cent of their 
local budget upon the parishes for the 
work of the Genera] Convention. 

Dr. Atwood quotes one discouraged 
church treasurer who, when this request 
was made upon his parish, said he would 
like to pay the quota kut “could not get 
blood out of a stone.” : 

Others tell us their churches strained 
themselves in raising money for the Mil- 
lion Dollar Drive and were in no mood or 
condition to take on the burden of a 20 
per cent quota as required by the Five 
Year Program. 

Whatever the cause, the response has 
been so disappointing that the Finance 
Committee and officers of the General 
Convention at a meeting with the State 
Superintendents at Syracuse last spring 
agreed that a 5 per cent quota was all 
they would ask of the churches which 
had not contributed. 

Apparently, then, the Hartford Con- 
vention will find the Five Year Program as 
a policy for our general church dead. Any 
church that has accepted it and wants to 
continue paying for the entire five years 
would not, of course, be denied the priv- 
ilege; but any other after paying two or 
three years, which conforms to the policy 
of financing our general church adopted at 
Hartford, would be in equally good stand- 


*Delivered at the Ministers’ Meeting 
in Boston, Oct. 3. 


ing. In saying this I do not disclaim any 
responsibility for the adoptivn of the 
Five Year Program when a member of 
the Board of Trustees. I believed in it, 
persuaded my church to adopt it, and 
lament its fate. 

What then have we a right to expect 
the Hartford Convention will do under 
the circumstances? 

Probakly encorse the solution arrived 
at by the officers of the General Conven- 
tion and the State Superintendents last 
spring to make special appeals for special 
causes and establish the 5 per cent quota 
as the amount to be asked of all of our 
churches to carry on the regular work of 
the General Convention. 

If in addition to this the Convention 
authorized a letter to go out to all of our 
parishes and to any specially interested 
individuals, with the endorsement of the 
State Superintendents, calling upon the 
parishes to send in their promises that 
they would assume the quota of 5 per cent, 
then when the General Convention Board 
of Trustees met in January, 1928, they 
would know what kind 6f budget they 
could adopt, with a reasonable expectation 
of having money to meet it. 

Many of us who know the good work 
which they have done would be glad to see 
the present officials of the General Conven- 
tion continued in the service of the general 
church, either in their present offices or in 
promoting special appeals under General 
Convention auspices, as Dr. Lowe is now 
doing in behalf of the new National 
Memorial Church in Washington. 

We are making no drive against men, 
certainly none against Drs. Atwood, Lowe, 
Etz and Ingham Bicknell, in whose integ- 
rity and ardent love for our church we 
thoroughly believe. It is a question of 
financial policy wholly. A question of 
contracting debts with nothing in sight to 
pay them. 

We all seem to be in agreement that the 
further accumulation of a deficit must end 
at Hartford. 

If the churches will not support the 
work of the General Convention as it is 
being done, then, as we have said before, 
“we must cut our garment according to 
our cloth.”” Let us hope the spirit of the 
Hartford Convention will be one of 
economy, but not of parsimony, one of 
looking bravely and sanely forward, not 
timidly and weakly backward. 

* * 
MY CREED 
Stella Morse Livsey 
To worship God, and serve my fellow man, 
Be this my creed. So broad it always can 
Expand to meet the need. Its depths 
will lie 
Unplumbed forever to the vaulted sky; 
Still unfulfilled, when man his race has run, 
And barren earth spins round a frozen sun. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above primciples be professed 


Editorial 


AGREEMENT REACHED 


O the report of the Commission on Comity and 
Unity published a week ago we appended the 
names of those who up to the time of going 

to press had sent in their votes. The names were: 
Frederic W. Perkins, Chairman, James F. Albion, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, John A. Cousens, Roger F. Etz, 
George F. Fortier, Carl Henry, Robert W. Hill, John 
Smith Lowe, Harold Marshall, and H. E. Simmons, 
all in favor of the report. 

Since then Dr. George D. Walker, State Superin- 

tendent for New York, Mrs. T. R. Miller, Mr. 
Stanley D. Tilney, president of the Illinois State 


Convention, the Rev. B. C. Ruggles of Oakland, ° 


California, and Judge Roger S. Galer have sent in 
their votes. All are in favor of the report, although 
Judge Galer adds an amendment, which has been 
sent out to the other members for their approval. As 
the substance of it is already in the report there does 
not seem to be any reason why it should not be 
added to the recommendations. 

Recommendation one of the report reads as fol- 
lows: ‘““That we approve the Joint Statement issued 
by the Commissions representing the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Churches and the Universalist 
General Convention, not only as providing for closer 
fellowship between the Congregational and Universal- 
ist bodies, but as declaring the principles on which a 
wider unity of liberal Christians may be based.’ 

To this recommendation Judge Galer asks that 
the following words be added at, least in substance: 
“The approval of this recommendation does not com- 
mit us to organic union or restrict in any degree our 
independent action in reference to other liberals, 
either persons or denominations.” 

Two long paragraphs of the report deal fully 
with this same question. Reference to these para- 
graphs will show that the Commission already has 
placed itself on record on this subject. ‘Nothing in 
the Joint Statement,” the report says, ‘“commits the 
Universalist Church to organic union.” The report 
quotes the Joint Statement, which contains a noble 
paragraph to the effect that ‘nobody can yet foresee 
what sort of organized fellowship will arise to give 
form and coherence to the spiritual unity that Chris- 
tians of the open mind gladly confess.” 


The report further says that “if or when any 
question arises of organic union with any other body 
of Christians or with some new group of churches as 
yet unformed, we can decide it in the light of the 
conditions of that time.” 

And finally the report recognizes clearly that 
“unity must come by natural, unforced growth in the 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and good-will.” 

We sincerely trust that a quick vote will be taken 
so that the additional words which Judge Galer seems 
to think important may be added to the report before 
we meet at Hartford. It appears as if the ground had 
been cleared for unanimous action. 

We congratulate the Commission on this happy 
outcome. Unity abroad means little without exem- 
plification of unity at home. 

* ok 
NO DEFICIT NO PROGRESS 

HERE is truth in the demand that churches, like 
nations and individuals, must balance their 
budgets. The cry now is going up, “Cut down 

our expenses, no matter who or what it affects.” 
Undoubtedly cuts ought to be made and will be made. 
It is cheering, however, to recall what Secretary Etz 
told the Boston ministers’ meeting the other day: 
“Fifty-two years ago our deficit was $25,100.” Al- 
most every year since there has been a large deficit. 
It would be easier to list the years when we have had 
no deficit than those when we have. They are so 
rare. Yet the General Convention has gone on pay- 
ing its debts, increasing its funds, broadening its 
work. How do we account for this? We have done 
what the individual parishes have done. We have 
raised money in other ways. We never have gone 


into bankruptcy, or stopped doing business. 


Dr. Etz said in the same address: ”Sznce 1919, 
when I came into office, the quotas for the General 
Convention have increased from $5,000 or $6,000 a year 
to $19,000 year before last, $15,000 last year, and will 
run this year between $15,000 and $19,000.” 

Much more important even is the fact that many 
more churches to-day are contributing to the General 
Convention than five or ten years ago. 

If we could use the sums contributed the past year 
to General Convention projects like the Washington 
Church we would not have any deficit. But Univer- 
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salists gave the money, and they could give the money 
to wipe out twenty deficits if they deemed it neces- 
sary. “No deficit no progress” might be written 
over the doors of every chureh and convention. 
What matters is not running a deficit but what we do 
with it. Face it courageously and it melts away. 
Get scared and it doubles. ' 

The main factors in getting money for denomi- 
national purposes are faith on the part of the people 
that the money will be wisely used and also faith that 
we will have initiative, vision and courage in the 
work. There will be no contributions for a policy of 
cutting down our home missionary work in the West 
and South. There will be few contributions for a 
policy of cheap, inadequate leadership. 

We must be “‘thrifty,” ‘‘careful,” “prudent,” but 
in the work of Almighty God we must take some 
chances. The more seed we sow the bigger harvest 
we shall gather, even if some seed falls by the wayside, 
and a little is devoured, and a little lodges in flinty, 
self-centered hearts. 


* * 


DRAMATIZE THE MONEY RAISING 


UR task in money raising is to do a good job— 
dramatize it so that people will see it as a good 
job, and make clear the possibilities for the 

future. 

People with children in school do not complain 
when they are asked to take a new bond for a pro- 
posed athletic field and stadium for the Newton (Mass.) 
High School. 

Money comes easily for summer outing work 
when people understand that it means life, health, 
joy, for little tots who never have had a fair chance 
in the world. The people believe in the projects. 

It is not as easy to make vivid pictures of parish 
or denominational projects, but the pictures are there 
just the same. With a bit of imagination one can see 
the church as about the only organization left which 
is insisting that man is made in the image of God, 
that he has infinite possibilities before him, that 
heaven can come to earth and that right-minded 
earnest people can help it come. 

It is possible to dramatize the divisions of man, 
the horrible calamities that come from the divisions, 
the urgent need of the work of understanding and unity. 

Tf the churches together could substitute the rule 
of reason and justice for the rule of blood and iron, 
would they not be cheap at a million times their cost? 

To get the backing of people, the church must 
not content itself with saying: ‘“Do your duty by us.” 
It must say: ““This is the kind of thing we are working 
for. Isit orisit not worth support?” 

A Universalist layman in our office the past 
week, generous, able, modest, said, “I am disgusted 
with the whole Protestant outfit—ourselves included.” 

We happen to know that this man makes thou- 
sands and gives thousands every year to many causes, 
the Universalist Church included. We pressed him 
for an explanation. “The church is too timid,” he 
said, “too afraid to change. In business, if we see a 
new readjustment, a new combination, necessary, we 
effect it. The man who proposes it is not attacked. 
He is thanked. In the church too often it is just the 
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opposite. Professing Christianity, we put first the 
question as to how the thing will affect us, and not 
the question how it will affect mankind. But I pro- 
pose to carry on. Still I do wish our church had more 
of ‘seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness,’ and more faith that the other things needed 
will be added unto us as we need them!” 

For a Universalist Church, to base its money rais- 
ing on sectarianism is to build on the sand. The 
house so built can not stand the storm. The men 
we must depend on are like the layman we have de- 
scribed. A mighty enthusiasm for a bigger, better 
service of mankind is not going to cut the nerve of 
money raising. 

* * 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


E are able to give our readers to-day the text 
of Dr. Tomlinson’s vigorous address made at 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 

morning. 

We are unable in our news columns to report 
this week the interesting remarks of Dr. Etz, General 
Secretary. Dr. Etz was asked informally to give the 
results of an investigation of the records of the Con- 
vention which he has been making, and he gave some 
startling and illuminating statistics. 

Up to the time of the meeting 324 of our churches, 
he said, had paid quotas entitling them to vote in the 
Hartford Convention. Eight years ago at Baltimore 
only 168 churches fulfilled the requirements entitling 
them to representation, 264 paid in 1921, and 333 in 
1923. These were all 2 per cent quotas. With the 
returns not yet all in, almost as many churches have 
paid on the 5 per cent quota as the largest number 
which ever paid on the 2 per cent. This does not look 
as if disloyalty or discouragement were rife among us. 

Going back over a period of fifty years, we find 
that the total amounts paid on quotas for the General 
Convention are much less than to-day. For example, 
in 1867 it was $5,177; 1877, $5,225; 1887, $7,273; 
1897, $3,465; 1907, $6,417; 1917, $8,659. 

In contrast the figures for 1925 were $19,000, 
for 1926 $15,000, and this year will run between 
$15,000 and $20,000. 

When it comes to deficits, the figures Dr. Etz 
gave kept the ministers in convulsions of laughter. 

Over a period of forty-five years, from 1870 to 
1916, as far as the General Secretary had investigated, 
thirty-nine years showed a deficit and debt, two had 
a balance on hand and a debt, four had no statement 
about it. 

In 1886 the debt was liquidated by the interest 
of the Murray Centennial Fund. In 1898 it was de- 
creased by one-half of scholarships returned. In 1899 
it was liquidated by $31,374, from the principal of 
the scholarship fund, and in 1901 by $12,978 from the 
principal of the same fund. 

In 1899 the scholarship fund was $57,183, in 
1902 $7,767, in 1903 $2,807. Dr. Etz said there was no 
question as to the right of the Board to use up the 
fund, but it would be hard to get a Board of to-day 
to do it. He merely spoke of it as indicating that not 
all in the good old times was as rosy as we imagine 
to-day. 


° 
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Always our Conventions have been wrestling 
with this problem. At Springfield, Dr. Etz said, under 
the inspiring leadership of Mr. Winkleman of Chicago, 
$23,000 was subscribed to reduce the debt, Mr. 
Winkleman giving $1,000. 

A comparative statement of amounts paid out 
for home missions cheered the ministers mightily. 
In 1867 it was $4,086; 1877, $2,488; 1887, $7,073; 
1897, $10,865; 1907, $16,781; 1917, $8,210. In 1926 
the one item of aid to churches amounted to $32,519 
and the total for home missions or church extension 
was $48,991. 

In the foreign field Dr. Etz said receipts in 1897 
were $5,292; 1907, $3,951; 1917, $4,710; 1926, $10,639. 

In 1897 the General Convention appropriated 
for Japan $7,635, in 1907 $8,125, in 1917 $8,420, in 
1926 $13,416. 

One of the officials at our headquarters received 
some time ago from a friend engaged in archeological 
work a tablet from ancient Babylon. The inscription 
on it reads, “Alas, alas—times are not what they 
were.” 

Dr. Etz closed by saying that one of his favorite 
texts was from Ecclesiastes: “Say not thou what is 
the cause that the former days were better than these 
for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 

* * 


THE NEW YEAR AT KING’S CHAPEL 


HOUGH Dr. Speight has left, King’s Chapel to 
Sh fill a college chair, “his works do follow him.” 
We have just received the announcement of 
the week-day services at King’s Chapel and the list 
of preachers for the first three months of the church 
year. With the full concurrence of the vestry these 
arrangements were made by Dr. Speight before he 
closed this notable pastorate. 

Unitarians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Universalists, Baptists, and Presbyterians are among 
those represented. The preachers include Crothers, 
Newton, Westwood, Eliot, Marshall, Simons, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, Professor Soares of Chicago, 
Frank Oliver Hall, and Dr. Speight himself for the 
last week of the old year. 

These services every noonday except Saturday 
throughout the church year, in one of the most his- 
toric churches of America, are a striking illustration 
ot the fellowship that is possible when men forget for 
a time the creeds that separate them and allow the 
deep faiths of the heart to come to the front. No 
achievement of Dr. Speight, in a pastorate full of 
achievement, is greater than his creation of these 
services, which are both a laboratory for the student 
of religion and a place for the heavy laden to find 


peace. 
* * 


A REAL PREACHER 


HE summer preacher at the Cathedral Church 

of St. Paul in Boston has been the Rev. Edward 

T. Sullivan, D. D., of Holy Trinity Church, 

Newton Center. The influence of Dr. Sullivan is 

another illustration of the fact that the secret of 

success in the pulpit lies deeper than we sometimes 
think. 

Not only does Dr. Sullivan write out his ser- 


mons with care and read them, but he reads them 
under the handicap of unusually poor eyesight. 
Sought for far and wide as a preacher, and compelled 
to speak under physical conditions which differ in 
every pulpit, Dr. Sullivan has had a carpenter make 
a little reading desk which folds flat, and can be 
carried under his arm, which can be set on top of 
almost any pulpit and can be raised or lowered. With 
it he carries an electric light with cord attached which 
can be run to a floor plug or wall light. He could 
preach without any desk or light or manuscript, for 
he is a man of learning and ready utterance, but he 
follows the way that he has tested and found good. 

Bending over his desk, reading practically every 
word, peering occasionally at his‘ congregation, he 
manages not only to hold them but to electrify them, 
and they come back the next time. 

Just why is it? Why is the insufferable old 
bore silenced who boasts that he walks out whenever 
he sees a manuscript in the pulpit? Because when- 
ever we find a man with a message, who himself has 
the subtle power which comes from a close walk 
with God, we are compelled to hear. 

Preparation which decides what we are going to 
say is important, but preparation which decides how 
we are going to feel is much more important. 

And with the fundamental things attended,.to 
the things of method will fall into their own place. 

7 * 


THE INDUCTIVE APPROACH 


HE Bishop of Liverpool, the Right Rev. Albert 
Augustus David, was interviewed recently 
by Albert Dawson for the Churchman, New 

York. 

Mr. Dawson reminded the Bishop of a sermon he 
had preached in Westminster Abbey in May in which 
he suggested that statesmen, men of business, social 
workers, artists and other groups be invited to join 
in a study of religion as it actually exists i the world 
to-day: 

In reply the Bishop said: 


“Now we have planned an effort of co-operative 
thinking. We have invited a number of men and 
wonen who are doing the work of the world to record 
for us their experience and odservation of powers and 
impulses striving towards truth—‘or instance, in scien- 
tific research, towarcs beauty in art, and towards good- 
ness in politics, in social reform, in philanthropy and 
so torth—and to face the task of making sense of these 
phenomena. There are thousands of people who are 
conscious of powers exercised for something more than 
the motive of making money or of gaining fame, and 
of the joy oi such exercise. They are conscious that 
these powers only half belong to themselves. Now 
where do these powers come from, and why are they 
here? Ihave secured the help of a number of well-known 
men and women, who are much interested in this new 
inductive approach to the truth about God, but I have 
warned them that we shall take the records they supply 
and not press them in a Christian direction but find 
room for them in a restatement of Divine activity in 
the modern world. Many of those who are co-operat- 
ing with us are not churchmen and will not call them- 
selves Christians. They may say what they like about 
institutional religion; all we ask is that criticisn shall 
be enstructive and not merely negative.” 
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The Newest Theology 


Frank Durward Adams 


AGIOST of my recent vacation was spent driving 
)| through the country. During that time 
I covered nearly 3,500 miles of distance, 

Swsi6} going into seven states situated in the 
very Shea! of the Middle West. Numerous short 
stops were made on the way, these being, with two 
exceptions, in towns of inconsiderable size. Most of 
them were in villages of fewer than a thousand people 
each, or at farm homes out in the country. Quite 
naturally the persons whom I visited tried to talk 
about churches or related topics. Even one’s rela- 
tives, when talking with a preacher, sometimes are 
at a loss for something to say. Religion seems like a 
safe topic, at least as long as one party to the con- 
versation is fairly cautious or unusually wise. I ob- 
served a significant fact. Indeed, it is more than 
significant. It is portentous. Excepting only in the 
two large cities I have mentioned—Indianapolis and 
St. Paul—the persons with whom I talked invariably 
declared that there is a growing demand for church 
union. No doubt in these two cities also similar senti- 
ments would have been expressed if there had been 
time to discuss basic questions. 

I use the word “demand” advisedly. This 
question has gone beyond the stage of mere sentiment 
or pious hope. People are demanding that the absurd 
and now archaic divisions in Protestant Christendom 
shall be healed, and that the various communities 
shall be brought together in some kind of union of re- 
ligious endeavor. Pending such a union, multitudes 
are withholding their support, both moral and ma- 
terial, from all existing church organizations. They see 
the waste and folly of the prevailing rivalry, even 
where the incongruity of it is not yet clearly perceived. 
In one town of only 850 souls, eight churches are 
struggling to survive. It has come to a point where if 
one person is proselyted from one society to another, 
it is hailed as a great spiritual achievement. Their 
scattered and jealous endeavors are making no im- 
pression whatever upon the community as a whole. 
Nor is this an exceptional case. In this particular 
village, my brother-in-law is a trustee of the leading 
church, whlch doesn’t mean much, and is just about 
ready to give up in disgust. 

Let me repeat that this is more than a pious 
wish. Before long this widely diffused sentiment will 
surely crystallize and something positive will be done. 
Already in hundreds of villages, and even in rural 
districts, community churches have been formed, and 
many of them are functioning vigorously. Yes, in 
cities too; for you and I know that this problem is 
recognized by alert observers, even in our great cen- 
ters of population. Union is coming, slowly, perhaps, 
but it is on the way. 

And at the very forefront of this movement, 
making an unmistakable gesture in the indicated 
direction, stands our own Universalist Church. It 
is significant to note that this gesture involves whole 
denominations, not merely isolated communities. 
The Joint Statement, formulated by two strong, far- 
seeing Commissions on Unity and Comity, issued a few 


months ago and widely published throughout the 
Christian world, embodies the far-reaching thought 
and aspiration of two great denominations, ourselves 
and the Congregationalists. But it is by no means 
limited to these two. This Statement is so liberal, 
so inclusive, and yet so essentially Christian in spirit, 
that no individual or church or denomination is 
excluded, unless self-excluded. No one undertakes to 
say what the outcome may be. Those who are wise 
will not attempt to press that point just now. It is 
enough for me at the present moment to know that 
the time has at last come when such a revolutionary 
movement can get under way and command such 
enthusiastic support from men who have been sup- 
posed to be widely separated in their type of religious 
thinking. 

But at this point a question quite naturally and 
inevitably arises. In all of these movements or trends 
toward unity, what is the basis upon which it is pro- 
posed that we shall get together? What is the coher- 
ing idea? Such objections as have been made, and 
they are numerous enough to claim consideration, all 
hinge upon this question or anticipated answers to it. 
It is widely assumed that the basis must be a creed, 
some verbal statement of faith to which all parties to 
the union or co-operative movement shall subscribe. 
If not this, at least some fairly distinctive and uniform 
religious philosophy. And this in spite of the fact 
that the keynote sentence of the Joint Statement de- 
clares that the basis of vital Christian unity is a 
common acceptance of Christianity as primarily a 
way of life. This plain declaration has not been taken 
at its face value. Long centuries of adherence to 
written creeds have established a mental habit exceed- 
ingly hard to break. So it is assumed, in some quar- 
ters even insisted, that the get-together hoped for 
shall be on the basis of a theological statement. 

But the difficulty of this is obvious at once. 
There are so many kinds and varieties of theology. 
Trite as it may sound, it seems wise to remind our- 
selves again of the meaning of this word. Theology 
is really that which men have thought and said about 
God. It has varied as men’s thoughts have varied— 
sometimes broad, sometimes narrow, now common- 
place and again exalted. In the very nature of the 
case, employing the word in its usual sense, theology 
can never be an exact science. At least not until all 
men have arrived at the truth concerning the nature 
of God. And this is the shifting foundation upon 
which the creedalists insist that our Christian unity 
shall be builded. Simply to state it is to indicate the 
impossibility of it; and in recognition of this fact the 
Joint Commission makes it emphatic that the basis 
of vital Christian unity is not the acceptance of a 
verbal statement of faith, nor a theology, but of 
Christianity as primarily a way of life. 

Yet there is a sense in which these friends of the 
letter are right. Clear thinkers understand that any 
rational way of life must be the outgrowth of certain 
strong and well established beliefs. Perhaps we should 
employ an even stronger term than beliefs. Convic- 
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tions, let us say. That is, the way of life we call 
Christianity is the expression in terms of human 
conduct of a few strong convictions which we hold 
concerning the Christian religion. In that sense, 
doctrine or belief 7s our basis; and in so far as doc- 
trines or beliefs have God as their theme, they con- 
stitute a theology. Jesus was a theologian; and if 
men were content to be guided by his few simple, well 
authenticated teachings about God, this question 
would soon settle itself. 

What I am trying to say is that the basis of our 
union may rest in theology, after all. But I shall in- 
sist upon the right use of that term. Theology, if we 
define it as that which Jesus and those who were 
nearest to his heart and mind taught about God, is 
the only possible basis of a union of our scattered and 
divided Christian forces. In a flash of pure genius, 
Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 
has stated the whole case. In an editorial in the issue 
of July 28, 1927, entitled, “We Stand Committed,” 
Dr. Gilroy says concerning the Joint Statement: 


It suggests that it is a bad use of creed and theol- 
ogy to limit the freedom of Christian life and its ex- 
pression. It suggests that even in theology and dog- 
matic faith we have not hitherto put first things first. 
The Joint Statement aims at precisely this, and it hits 
the mark. Weare aware of those who say that when all 
these pleasant things about co-operation and unity 
have been uttered, and Christianity has been commended 
as a way of life, metaphysical and theological dis- 
tinctions and differences do count. To this our reply 
is, as it has been, that, if God is love, love is a theology, 
and if Christians in various ways and by various means 
and processes of thought and experience have come 
to the conclusion that God is love, it is about time 
for them to express their theology in practise. Once 
the effort to do that is sufficiently definite it will be 
discovered that the simple theology of Jesus and the 
Christian way of life are one. 


Who could go further than this? What could 
be simpler, more direct and yet more profoundly 
Christian? Dr. Gilroy has proved himself a prophet; 
and the challenge is thrown down to those of us who 
have long been priding ourselves upon what we have 
called our prophetic liberalism. What shall we do 

with it? And in this pronouncement, Dr. Gilroy 
speaks for the leading spirits of his great denomina- 
tion. Listen to this paragraph from the same edi- 
torial: 
The pleasure that it would give many Congrega- 
tionalists, should the Universalist Convention approve 

of the Joint Statement as completely as did the Congrega- 

tional Council at Omaha, would not be greater than the 

satisfaction with which we have seen our own fellow- 
ship, as we believe finally and irrevocably, committed 

to all that the Joint Statement implies. Whatever our 

Universalist friends may do, or not do, the Omaha Coun- 

cil has declared with no uncertain voice where Con- 

gregationalists stand and where they are likely to be 

found for the future. 


“If God is love, love is a theology.” This pun- 
gent, penetrating, probing phrase grows upon the mind 
as one ponders it. Here in a single brilliant sentence 
we have the heart of all we have ever believed, hoped 
or dreamed of the faith we call Christianity. No 
one making the slightest claim to the name Christian 


has ever doubted that God is love. Many, to be sure, 
in their own thought have limited the scope and 
power of His love; but Christians always and every- 
where, by the sheer necessity of their faith, have 
accepted the doctrine that God is love. Jesus exem- 
plified and lived it to the uttermost. His understand- 
ing disciple cast it for all time and eternity in the 
matrix of these three golden words: God is love. 
Thenceforth it remains for us and all men to realize 
it increasingly in human life. 

And this is a theology, within the correct meaning 
of that term. How adequate it is! In its very sub- 
stance it leaves nothing more to be said or even de- 
sired. God is love. Whatever else men in their 
groping outreachings of the spirit may think about 
God, as long as this is held as the central truth, every 
imperfection in our concept of Him must steadily and 
surely pass away. It leaves no room for weakness or 
failure. Love is the one perfect power, for love never 
faileth. So there is boundless dynamic in this evangel. 
In the spirit of love problems are solved and questions 
answered in a manner satisfying to the most critical 
and exacting mind; while truth revealed in the spirit 
of love meets the ultimate need of every seeking heart. 

The fault of all our imperfect theologies has been 
that they were weak in their appeal either to the in- 
tellect or the emotions—possibly both. John Calvin’s 
finely wrought system of doctrine, cold, logical and 
imperative, when his premises are once admitted, is 
irresistible on the intellectual side. It compels ac- 
ceptance. But it is utterly devastating to every senti- 
ment of pity and justice. It fails completely in its 
appeal to the emotions. The outpourings of an ultra- 
fervid exhorter may often sweep one’s emotional be- 
ing like a veritable tornado; but when the hot onset 
is past, the intellect is left cold, unmoved and wonder- 


‘ing. It fails utterly in its appeal to the intelligence. 


But—God is love. No demand of our deepest nature 
is left unsatisfied. 

I have ventured to call this the newest theology, 
yet by no means implying that it has lately emerged 
among us. It is of the nature of truth itself, ageless, 
everlasting, never old and never new. The dew that 
sparkled upon the grass this morning, the sunshine 
that bathes the landscape this day, the life that pulses 
and throbs through your being and mine at this 
moment—all these forces are eternal, yet virginal and 
new in their every recurring expression. So the love 
of God, comprehended with an ever expanding human 
vision, is the newest of God’s gifts to His noblest 
creation. 

If this is the theological basis our friends are in- 
sisting upon, there is no argument. We are all agreed. 
If we are to be disciples and followers of Jesus, this 
is the irreducible minimum. ‘Then how can any one 
hesitate to take every possible step toward a unity 
in which this is the coalescing idea? Surely no Uni- 
versalist, remembering the hundred and fifty years 
during which his church has held to this truth as the 
beating heart of its message, can stand aloof. To do 
so is to repudiate in practise the very thing for which 
we have always fought in theory. Surely no Uni- 
tarian can stand aloof, for is not this the very con- 
summation of that freedom in the truth of which they 
have been such valiant champions? Surely no 
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genuinely evangelical soul can stand aloof, for the 
axiom that God is love is the foundation and the 
pinnacle of the gospel they cherish, the good tidings 
of great joy. And surely no liberal spirit, wherever 
he may be, who finds in the religion of Jesus sufficient 
scope for his faith and life, can stand aloof. For here 
is the basis of that unity for which the prophets have 
wrought and the saints have prayed. And here is a 
challenge to do the heroic thing. The road is fraught 
with difficulties, it is true. It may prove to be a long, 
long trail. But to hesitate is to confess the insincerity 
of years of lofty professions. 

But let there be no overstatement and no mis- 
understanding. If it is agreed that this shining text, 
“God is love,” is the irreducible theological minimum, 
one further thing must be agreed upon. It must 
stand also as our positive theological maximum. What 
I mean is that no man’s elaboration or interpretation 
or explanation of it, in the form of a prescribed state- 
ment or creed, shall ever be imposed upon any can- 
didate as a condition of fellowship in this larger Chris- 
tian unity. The candidate, whether an individual or 
a group of individuals making up a church or even a 
denomination, who confesses faith in the infinite love 
of God has proved complete eligibility. No one has 
a right in such a free fellowship as is contemplated to 
require anything more. This is enough to unite us in 
a purpose as definite as it is sublime, that of making 
disciples of all the nations. What we seek is union of 
spirit and endeavor. Anything like standards of 
dogma or method is quite intolerable. 

Oh, yes, there will be much elaboration and 
many earnest attempts to interpret and expound the 
meaning of our keynote truth, God is love. He who 
thinks otherwise has read history with small under- 
standing. As in the past, many curious ideas will be 
extorted from it. Odd and puzzling and often un- 
worthy notions of men will claim kinship with it. 
It will likewise bear flower and fruit in many a glori- 
ous principle of Christian life. But all these must 
continue within the realm of individual freedom of 
thought and interpretation. It requires no stretch of 
the imagination to suppose that of two men, both 
holding supremely to the truth that God is Love, one 
may adhere to the doctrine of the Trinity while the 
other is an avowed Unitarian. But what of it? Both 
are strictly within their rights. They have simply 
exercised the right of private interpretation. In like 
manner, they may cherish very different views on 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. But they are still 
within their rights, and will continue to be as long as 
both strive to make their own lives channels through 
‘which the love of God may pour out into the stream of 
human life about them. Just as, at present, some will 
believe and teach that the truth of God’s omnipotent 
love is not inconsistent with the doctrine of a partial 
salvation and the endless torment of those who are 
finally lost. But what of it? As a Universalist, I 
can not agree with them in such a conclusion. Start- 
ing from the same point, I am forced by considera- 
tions of logic and reason, as well as moral sentiment, 
to a very different conclusion. Yet I will clasp hands 
with this brother in any united effort to bear in upon 
the hearts of heedless men the message of God’s 
yearning love, I from my altitude of understanding, 
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he from his. Differing as we may on this important 
question, we are yet one in the more important pur- 
pose which has brought us together. And who knows 
whether, walking freely together in agreement upon 
the one indispensable and imperative truth, we may 
not some time find ourselves also agreed upon the 
other? In the meantime, we shall not undertake to 
coerce each other in the interest of a verbal con- 
formity. 

We have learned to our sorrow and shame that 
all of our quarrels and heresies have grown out of 
just such attempts to enforce a standard of creedal uni- 
formity. In this larger fellowship we must scotch 
at the beginning the old serpent that led our fathers 
astray. 

Some may think we are too insistent upon this 
point. But not so. It marks the plague-spot of 
Christian history, and we may well be on our guard. 
Anything like a prescribed phraseology is suspect. 
Even in a church as liberal as our own has always 
been, we have not altogether escaped the houndings 
of the heresy hunters. It may sound incredible, but 
I recall the time, only thirty or forty years ago, when 
one of our own ministers, then preaching in Illinois, 
was accused and convicted of heresy and dismissed 
from our fellowship. The charge against him was a 
too liberal view of the inspiration of the Scriptures! 
Several years later he was readmitted to fellowship, 
and his picture now hangs in an honored place in the 
church he was serving at the time of his dismissal. 
To-day his “heresies’’ are among the commonplaces 
of our religious tenets. It hurts our pride a little to 
confess these things; but it is a means of grace to keep 


us humble. We too have been lugging along a lot of | 


what Dr. Dan Bradley calls “theological bric-a-brac.”’ 
We too have had to struggle, as others have done, to 
preserve our traditions of liberty. Martyrs have not 
been unknown even among Universalists. And when 
we remember this, we perceive how far and how fast 
we have come. 

As I have said, no one knows what may result 
from this out-reaching of hands among those of a 
common spiritual heritage, but who have long been 
divided by issues now as dead as the dust of Julius 
Caesar, to quote Dr. Bradley again, issues which, 


“without any disrespect to our forebears, we have © 


found to be worthless junk.’”’ Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve anybody is greatly worried about it. Movements 
like this, once under way, have a fashion of taking 
care of themselves. The mere fact that the gesture has 
been made is epoch-making. There is no hurry. 
We can afford to be patient. We are fairly comfort- 
able as it is, and our cause is going forward. In the 
meantime, let us labor with increased zeal and con- 
secration in our own corner of the vineyard; and if it 
be so that the irritating and disfiguring line-fences 
shall presently be thrown down, may our little plot 
of God’s garden be found as fair and fruitful as any 


other. 
* * * 


Growth is heresy. Heresy is the eternal dawn. It is the 
est thought. Heresy is the perpetually new world, the unknown 
sea, toward which the brave all sail. It is the eternal horizon of 
progress. Heresy extends the hospitality of the brain to a new 
thought.—Robert Green Ingersoll. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXXII. 


The First Trip to Cape Cod 


Johannes 


the sons and daughters of Cape Cod, it must 
seem strange to talk about a first trip “‘to 
the Cape.” 

They have always lived there, it may 
be, and their folks have ‘‘always’ lived there, and 
Cape Cod isindissolubly entwined with their memories. 
There is nothing in life that is as sure to them as 
that Cape Cod is the best place on earth to live. 
If they go away to West Virginia or to Ohio, to 
California or to other remote places, they always 
manage some way or other to get back to the Cape 
for the summer. 

One of the most Menckenesque Universalists I 
ever knew—a man of brilliant brain, savage tongue 
and burning passion for reality—inevitably let his 
deep-seated tenderness surge up when any one men- 
tioned ‘‘the Cape.”’ 

For five years I have been planning to run over 
to Provincetown at the tip end of the Cape—only 
forty-five miles from Boston across the Massachusetts 
Bay, only 120 miles by rail or motor the long way 
around. 

Like many things one can do any time, it has 
been put off until duty made it imperative. Dr. 
Coons, the State Superintendent, slated me to preach 
there on the second Sunday in September, and so the 
die was cast. 

All through the summer season the steamboat 
“Dorothy Bradford’ 
Provincetown, making a round trip a day, taking 
four hours each way. 

The Saturday morning that we went the boat 
was held for late comers, and we had a peaceful hour 
on the upper deck in the sun studying life along the 
old wharves of Boston, and watching men and women 
on the adjoining boat prepare their bait, get out 
their lines and make ready for a day on the fishing 
banks. 

The eleventh annual excursion of the young 
people of the Swedish Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts filled the boat with pretty flaxen-haired 
Swedish girls and their escorts, and with fine old 
elders who spoke in the Swedish tongue. Next to us 
on the upper deck sat an interesting looking young 
woman with whom we began a conversation. She 
proved to be a member of the faculty of the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany—a critic teacher 
for French and Spanish. 

The sail to Provincetown is delightful (when it 
is delightful). It is squarely out to sea, and a north- 
east storm can make it anything but a delight. Once 
or twice every season a heavy fog makes it impossible 
for the boat to find her dock, and then the excursion- 
ists have to stay out all night. 

Going over we had ideal weather—a cool south- 
west breeze and a warm sun, dancing, sparkling 
wavelets relieving the monotony of a calm sea, a 
clear atmosphere through which looking back we 
could see the tall tower of the Custom House in Bos- 
ton many miles away, and the tall Pilgrim Monument 


plies between Boston and’ 


the natives. 


on the Cape long before we made the turn into the 
harbor. 

We spent our time in Provincetown simply 
prowling around—poking into odd corners, looking 
into little shops, following up narrow lases, climbing 
up where we could see the dunes or look out to sea, 
and coming back where we could make contact again 
with interesting folks. 

The Madame never tired of the dunes—sand 
hills the natives call them—the picturesque mounds 
of sand made by the wind and more than once unmade. 
Because of fear that shifting sand in the storms of 
winter might sometime engulf the town, the Com- 
monwealth has been busy “anchoring the hills’ with 
plants. Beach grass, Scotch broom, buckwheat, 
native pines, soft pines and other European pines, 
and acres of bayberry bushes have been planted, and 
pine boughs have been cut and strewn to catch the 
seeds of the beach grass. Grass, the bayberry and 
the pine seem to be doing the business. But, naked 
or clothed in vegetation, the sand dunes are beautiful. 
They brought back vividly our life at La Panne ‘on 
the North Sea, where the King and Queen of the 
Belgians lived during the World War. 

A little poem on the dunes by Moreland is 
quoted by Mrs. Smith, the first verse of which I like 
especially: 

What is your age, O Dunes, 

And what ancient secrets 

Are thrust deep in your yellow boson? 
The wind knows— 

I have seen him 

Whisper to you 

And caress you, 

And in his great anger 

Smite you. 


We brought back with us one of Billie May’s ex- 
quisite photographs of the dunes. Its lights and 
shadows are remarkable. Even with oils and water 
colors it is hard for artists to put on canvas the light 
that falls in the dunes. 

In Provincetown in the summer there are (a) 
two thousand native residents, (b) twenty-five hun- 
dred Portuguese (mostly fishermen), (c) several 
hundred tourists, the greater part of whom come by 
motor and stay but one night, (d) a delightful 
summer colony of people living in hotels, boarding 
houses and their own homes, and including one of 
the largest colonies of artists in the country. 

The motorists drive in late in the day, walk up 
and down the main street after dark, motor in the 
morning up to the “marker” where the Pilgrims 
landed, turn back and disappear. 

They seldom get more than a fleeting impression 
of the Cape. The artists and the literary people work 
the mine of Cape Cod life and see more than some of 
Nancy W. Paine Smith, author of the 
delightful “Provincetown Book,” also has a ‘‘Book 
about the Artists,” telling about the many wonderful 
places the artists have discovered and rigged up as 
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studios—old rotting buildings at the ends of wharves, 
old barns, and houses both new and old scattered 
“along the shore, along the streets and on the hills.”’ 

Provincetown is full of typical Cape Cod houses, 
“low, comfortable, unpretentious,” Mrs. Smith calls 
them, “fitting into the barren shores and the rolling 
hills,’ “an expression of the feeling of the people who 
built them.” 

We admired the Pilgrim Monument, and es- 
pecially were delighted with the far-reaching view 
from the top, but it seemed out of place among the 
old Cape Cod houses and in the Cape Cod atmosphere. 
It is a beautiful Italian campanile, 252 feet high, and 
was built by the United States Government, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the town of 
Provincetown, and by a Memorial Association with 
members in all parts of the country. It cost $95,000. 
It is one thing to say that the monument does not fit 
the surroundings and another thing to say what would 
fit. 

The architect who had the task of making plans 
for the Universalist church had a sense of what would 
fit to an unusual degree. Not only is the church one 
of the most beautiful colonial churches in New England 
and one of the most satisfying in the denomination, 
it is so perfectly adapted to quaint historic old Prov- 
incetown that the moment one sees it he exclaims, 
“It fits the place exactly.” 

That artists are busy painting it every pleasant 
day, that paintings of it hang in galleries all over the 
world, that magazines reproduce it constantly, is an 
old story to our people. All I can add is that it is as 
beautiful as represented, and one of the churches 
which satisfy. Simeon C. Smith, a Provincetown 
boy who became a member of the faculty of the State 
University of West Virginia, has told the story of the 
church in his “Leaves from an Old Church Record 
Book,” first published in 1922—a little book which 
deserves its steadily increasing sale. 

Speaking of the origin of the Christian Union 
Society, as the church was first called, he says: 


The sea has given us everything, even our religion. 
In 1820 two young girls, Sylvia and Elizabeth Freeman, 
were one day playing on the shore on Long Point. The 
settlement, as every one knows, began on Long Point. 
Something washing about in the tide attracted their 
attention, and fishing it out with a Jong stick they at 
last brought to the beach a water-soaked book, ““The 
Life of John Murray.” Strange that that book fell over- 
board and, stranger still, that ocean currents brought 
it over leagues of stormy sea, to that little group of 
bouses on the tip end of Cape Cod! But there was 
vitality enough in the book and especially in John 
Murray’s religion to keep both afloat. After the book 
was dried it was passed about from hand to hand. 
Many read and believed what Murray preached. Thus 
began the liberal religion in our town. It must have 
been no easy task for them to leave their old church 
and its associations and their friends, and come out 
boldly to embrace the new faith. They were pioneers, 
like their Pilgrim ancestors, and formed a new organiza- 
tion that symbolized what they believed to be sane 
ard good an _ trie. 


A marble tablet in the vestibule of the church 
commemorates this picturesque incident, and gives 
the date of the organization of the parish as 1829. 


In the vestibule also is a picture of ‘‘Elizabeth Free- 
man, 1809-1876,” and of “her daughter Elizabeth, 
former organist, 1843-1908.”’ 

The present structure, called by Robert H. Schauf- 
fler, in his ‘‘Romantic America,” ‘‘the finest colonial 
church on the Cape if not in New England,” was built 
in 1847. 

In 1879, about the time our country had such an 
orgy of tearing out beautiful colonial pulpits and 
pews, this society to please their pastor reluctantly 
made away with a beautiful pulpit and altar which 
fitted the church, and for them substituted a low plat- 
form and cheap preaching desk. Prof. Simeon Smith 
says that the altar and an old table were sold for four 
dollars and sixty-seven cents, “the most pathetic 
statement recorded in the old record book for a period 
of ninety years.” 

I had not seen the account of the restoration, 
and was delighted to find that I was to preach if not 
in the old pulpit at least in a perfect reproduction, 
which included a part of it. In the pulpit also stood 
an old mahogany settee, which had furnished the 
pulpit of the original Universalist church. It had 
been sold to the Methodists when the new church 
was built, dragged out of a fire, thrown into the junk, 
pulled out for a dance hall, and lost to sight for years. 
With loving, patient care George Watson, the sexton, 
did the work of restoring and upholstering it. It goes 
well with the new pulpit. If the old piece could 
speak what ups and downs it could describe. One 
felt like laying one’s hand upon it and saying, “Well 
done, for you have seen it through.” 

Provincetown is not the only place on the Cape 
which has a beautiful colonial Universalist church. 
Orleans has one. The Orleans congregation on this 
rainy Sunday drove a distance of twenty miles to 
worship with us. We all broke bread together in the 
basement of the church after the morning service. 
The Rev. Nancy Paine Smith was toastmistress. 
E. M. Paine, her brother, and the Rev. Thomas Cross of 
Orleans were the main speakers, and the Rev. Charles 
Herbert Small of Plymouth Community Church, 
Cleveland, and “Johannes’’ also responded. Mr. 
Small, born in the shadow of Highland Light, voiced 
the deep feeling of affection he had for the Cape, and 
paid a noble tribute to the service of the Universalist 
church. 

After all, at Provincetown it is the Pilgrim story 
which interests one most. In Provincetown harbor 
the little Mayflower first dropped her anchor after a 
voyage of over two months. Somewhere on the nar- 
row, sandy, curving cape they first stepped ashore. 
Governor Bradford says: “Being thus arrived in a 
good harbor and brought safe to land they fell upon 
their knees and blessed the God of Heaven who had 
brought them over the vast and furious ocean and de- 
livered them from all perils and miseries thereof again 
to set their feet upon the firm and stable earth their 
proper element.” 

The history of those first months as set down by 
Bradford is a moving narrative. 

They had come to a bleak, rocky shore, and every 
day discovered new dangers and realized more keenly 
the width of the ocean which separated them from 
their old home. 


——— 
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In their boats they rowed around the great bay 
for five weeks and then, driven by the captain of the 
ship to a quick decision and finding no better place, 
they established themselves at Plymouth. 

“Disgust and impatience,” said Mr. Paine as we 
sat at dinner, “combined with the fact that at Plym- 
outh they found land that would do, hurried the de- 
cision.” 

The sons and daughters of the Mayflower living 
at Provincetown know the facts and tell them simply 
and unaffectedly. It puts one back into the atmosphere 
of the early days to hear these great events of American 
history put into the informal speech of every day life, 
and to hear little true incidents handed down through 
the generations which make the Pilgrims men and 
women of real flesh and blood. 

On Saturday afternoon we went into the Con- 
gregational church, the old church of the Pilgrim 
fathers, for a half hour service in honor of the Pilgrims 
of a later day who had come down with us on the boat. 
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The Swedish people filled the church, and our beloved 
Dr. Frederick E. Emrich, summer pastor, spoke to 
them in their native tongue. 

When they sang many an eye filled with tears. 
They too knew what it was to put an ocean between 
them and their fatherland. They, too, could think 
with sympathy of the Pilgrims of three hundred years 
ago. 

Dr. Emrich called up Mr. Carter of Boston Uni- 
versity, the Methodist, as he would have called up 
Mr. Rose of Rochester, our effective Universalist 
summer pastor, and introduced him to the visitors as 
one whose heart was full of the love of God. The same 
old faith abides through the years. .Men do not forget 
the touching words of Governor Bradford: 


May not and ought not the children of these 
fathers rightly say: Our faithers were Englishmen 
which came over this great ocean and were ready to: 
perish in this wilderness; but they cried unto ye Lord, 
and he heard their voyce and looked on their adversitie.. 


The Travel Notes of an Enthusiast 


Conclusion 
Harold E. B. Speight 


(#88 UR stay in Scotland involved little of an ad- 
y @ ») venturous character, for we spent a month 
in one place, a village very familiar and dear. 
mS) Ballater is the entrance to the Deeside High- 
Ende the terminus of a short railway line running 
inland from Aberdeen. The line would have been con- 
tinued to Braemar but for the opposition of Queen 
Victoria, who had built Balmoral Castle between the 
two. Work was indeed begun on the extension, and 
the “‘old line” is now a charming footpath beside the 
Dee for about a mile at one of its most beautiful 
bends. Ballater feels a proprietary interest in the 
royal family, who spend some weeks every summer at 
the Castle. An annual event, the King’s arrival at 
Ballater Station brings out visitors and residents who 
watch the simple ceremony of the salute by the Guard 
of Honor and His Majesty’s inspection of the Guard, 
which is always selected, of course, from a Scottish 
regiment. This year the King looked well and bore 
himself as one glad to return to his summer home. 
We saw him again at the “Braemar Gathering,” a 
picturesque field-day of Highland games and sports at 
which the King and Queen arrive in an open carriage 
attended by scarlet-coated outriders, and are greeted 
by the marching clansmen of the Farquharson, Stewart 
and Duff clans. A day or two later Their Majesties 
took an active part in a fete at the Castle to raise 
money for a recreation hall in Crathie village, and 
both they and members of their family presided at 
stalls and sold flowers, toys, and embroidery! Their 
simple ways endear them, as Queen Victoria endeared 
herself, to their neighbors of all ranks. 

A charming story is told of the King’s return one 
day from the moors to his shooting lodge. The sport 
had been poor and he was not in the best of tempers. 
For once afternoon tea (which he often helps to pre- 
pare) did not appeal to him, but the old lady who 
looks after the lodge met his refusal with the gentle 


rebuke, “Eh, but ye’ll hae tae tak it, I have your 
egg biled.”’ 

A few hours each day at my books did not inter- 
fere with my enjoyment of the lovely region, for I 
climbed two mountains I had never been able to climb 
on earlier visits. From Lochnagar (3,896 feet) one 
can see far on a clear day, and my nephew and I were 
fortunate enough to reach the summit on a tolerably 
good day. Ben Macdhui (4,306 feet) involves a 
strenuous day, for there is a long gradual ascent 
through Glen Derry before real climbing begins. I 
had the company on this walk of Prof. Julian Coolidge, 
of Harvard, who unexpectedly appeared in Ballater 
with some of his family. We found that our ascent 
and return in five and a half hours was exceptional, 
and that a whole day is generally taken! Other ex- 
cursions and picnics en famille gave us the opportunity 
of revisiting many favorite places within easy reach, 
but the weather was disappointing and we could 
never make plans more than a few hours ahead. 

Some of our happiest hours were spent in the 
small glens so easily reached from the main valley of 
the Dee, and yet so completely unspoiled. Here are 
quiet beauty and wild ruggedness, each making the 
other more poignantly felt. Here are fast-flowing 
brown streams, tempting to the angler and yet re- 
strained in their rewarding of his patience. Here are 
wide stretches of heather-clad moors, dark when 
shadows lie upon the hills, glowing purple when sun- 
light, and especially the late sunlight, breaks through 
the clouds. Here are dark, cold lochs, each fed by a 
hundred streamlets. On their deep waters the sun 
makes strange patterns of silver, and when the breeze 
dies down forbidding crags are mirrored in their 
stillness. Often one startles the timid grouse and is 
in turn startled by her guttural ery; and in remote 
Glen Lui one may catch sight of a herd of deer, led by 
royal stags, but without a pocket telescope one can 
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not be too sure that his eyes have not deceived him. 

The solitude of the tributary glens has its sad 
aspect. There are many evidences that they were 
much more populous a generation or two ago. Emi- 
gration, of course, accounted for the disappearance of 
many, chiefly the younger, inhabitants. Diseases, 
especially tuberculosis and alcoholism, seem to have 
been equally constant factors. In some cases con- 
tinued occupation has been discouraged by the lairds, 
who have greatly enlarged the areas reserved for sport 
of one kind or another. It is pathetic to see the re- 
mains of cottages, once happily oecupied by a hardy 
race and now overgrown with weeds. From so many 
of these humble homes were sent out boys who be- 
came eminent in scholarship, in public service, and in 
the professions. The most remote schoolhouse was 
never too remote to prepare boys for the university, 
and no sacrifices were too great for a family which 
had a son able and willing to study for the ministry. 
‘That is why Scotsmen, the world over, are found in 
places of leadership and on the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, earning outstanding rewards of industry and 
ability. 

A very moving experience it was to revisit the old 
chapel of King’s College, Aberdeen, which dates 
from the end of the fifteenth century. How many 
generations of men (and, since 1889, of women) it 
has seen pass from the immaturity of intellectual child- 
hood to the strength of consecrated enlightenment, 
from unreflective acceptance of tradition to indepen- 
dent interpretation of life, from vague desire for the 
advantages of a liberal education to the strength of 
consecrated purpose! A worthy memorial of the sons 
of Alma Mater is nearing completion, and the names, 
all too many, of those who gave their lives on the 
many fronts of the World War, carved without dis- 
tinctions of rank or title in fitting reminiscence of 
their comradeship in the quadrangles, recall to any 
returning graduate men whose early death must al- 
ways be held a grievous personal loss. 

Below the pulpit the long-planned restoration of 
the Founder’s Tomb (Bishop Elphinstone’s) is fast 
progressing. Decorations which an iconoclastic age 
destroyed are being reproduced as nearly as tradi- 
tions and descriptions permit. 

The month in Scotland was too soon ended, and 
then we set out for Liverpool, where we were to leave 
the car for sale. The first day, from Ballater to Gret- 
na Green, so near the Border that two of us “walked 
from Scotland to England” after supper, was a day 
of sunshine and showers. Over the pass to Glenshee, 
through Perthshire, through the ugly mining regions, 
over and amongst the rolling hills of Dumfriesshire, 
we retraced the route taken when we were coming 
north. Reluctantly but without choice we left to the 
west the Highlands of the Trossachs region. There 
is consolation in the whispered words, “‘Some day.” 

The next day was less happy, a day of frequent 
delays caused by tire trouble. We abandoned hope, 
successively, of the two o’clock, four o’clock, and five- 
twenty trains from Liverpool to London, finally put 
one daughter and our niece on a London train at 
Preston, and, reduced to three, reached Liverpool in a 
weary condition in the evening. An uncomfortable 
train journey next day brought us at last to what will 
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be home (a charming flat, fortunately found, in Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb) for the family and to what was 
for me a mere point of departure, brightened for the 
last day by a visit from the sister who had been our 
companion during three weeks in the early part of 
the summer. 


It is a far cry from Scotland to the entrance of 
New York Harbor, from the scenes of our pilgrimage 
of piety to the New World whose gateway is at this 
moment at hand. Around me is the noise of many 
languages spoken by excited people from as many 
lands. Returning Americans who have been follow- 
ing tourist routes, and others who have been to see 
their old homes in Italy, in the Balkans, in Poland, in 
Scandinavia, mingle with yet others who are for 
the first time approaching the Atlanta of their dreams. 
One consolation in one’s less democratic moods (for 
there are experiences on such a voyage that make it 
hard to be all things to all men) is that our country is 
very large and can somehow absorb us all! If one 
could only follow in imagination all these people to 
their homes or to their home-making, watch their 
struggles, their adjustment of old customs to new 
environments, their successes and their use of wealth 
and comfort, the voyage home on “‘the largest ship 
in the world,” carrying 2,586 passengers, would be a 
memorable experience and its own reward! 

Study of a serious character has been difficult 
for lack of any quiet corner on board, but it has been 
possible; the renewing of friendship with earlier 
fellow-travelers has brought cheer; one night of sleep- 
ing on deck under the stars with an eager and com- 
panionable boy from Phillips Exeter Academy who 
could share the awe of a glorious sunrise added at 
once an inspiration and a sense of virtue to the rou- 
tine life; the daily strenuousness of a period in the 
gymnasium under the direction of a very genial and 
competent instructor ensured physical fitness. 

And now it is over. Thoughts of those left be- 
hind mingle with anticipations of new tasks and re- 
sponsibilities, and with gratitude for the happy ex- 
periences of a refreshing summer of travel. 

* * ok 
V’VE NEVER SEEN A PINE BOW DOWN 

I have seen oak trees bent with living, 

I’ve seen some birch clan dude 

set mincing by a hoyden breeze, 

and I have seen a cottonwood 

sprawled out in rustic generosity, 

but . . . I have never seen a pine bow down 

to either gale or God 

or any permanent affiction. 


I can remember pines as upright poets only 
who listen much and gently comb the wind 
for answers to their queries, 

too proud to give to pain more than a sigh 
and too compassionate to gush aloud. 


I’ve never seen a pine bow down, 
but . . . once I found a trunk, by lightning stripped 
to perpendicular defiance, like an ageless thing 
still standing guard on damaged beauty all about, 
a rooted headstone, charred and stark— 
a picket whom the winds respected. 
Carl Magg, in New York Herald-Tribune. 
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Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XIII. 


Universalism Aflame ! 


Sheldon Shepard * 


—e: UST among ourselves. That is the kind of 
ae | discussion I wish this to be. For I do not 
care to cry out from the mountain-tops that 
= Universalism is aflame. Nor do I wish to 
tell the world that we are cold and unmoved, if that 
seems to be the case. The world shall know of our 
flaming soul as it sees the flash of the flame against 
the sky, or feels the heat of the fire against its own 
bosom. Or if there be no flame, the world will know 
it by simply being unconscious of us. 

If I say anything that may seem to some outside 
friend unduly complimentary of our cause, or unduly 
enthusiastic, will that friend please remember that my 
utterances are made with a full consciousness of the 
contribution to the cause of religion made by every 
honest heart, in whatever temple he bows to worship, 
or wherever his inquiring soul may wander in search 
of light. I love my own church more for the value I 
place upon others. 

We are a people to whom sympathy and tolera- 
tion are a part of belief, purpose and endeavor. To be 
intolerant is to us as sinful as getting drunk. We hope 
that like Jesus we have a strong pity and forgiveness 
for the frailties by which men and women yield to the 
temptations of life, but like him keep up the search 
for hypocrisy, self-satisfaction and greed, the re- 
spectable, profitable, holy sins. 

We share the conviction of Beecher that “the 


religion that fosters intolerance needs another Christ: 


to die for it.” We think it is justly that we feel our 
spirit of tolerance, kindness and sympathy is the 
seed that bears fruit now everywhere in a growing 
temper of co-operation and unity among Christian 
brethren. 

But with all this mutual understanding and recog- 
nition I make no apology for endeavoring to light 
within the breasts of my people the fires of a great 
enthusiasm. One of the popular remarks of to-day 
which seems at first hearing to bear the elements of 
growth in spirit is under examination found to har- 
bor the dry rot of intellectual and spiritual spineless- 
ness, which eats and eats its insidious way into the 
strong vitality of the spiritual life. I refer to the con- 
stant repetition of the remark that all churches are 
good, and it makes no difference which one you attend; 
that we are all heading for the same place, and so 
on and so on. 

Realizing that this increasingly popular expres- 
sion does evidence some growth in tolerance and 
mutual respect, let us not fail to see that it contains 
also the canker of sedition. There is a difference! 
No man can really be true except where his heart be- 
longs. Compromise and misleading allegiance are 
not fair to his fellows, nor good for his own welfare. 
It makes a tremendously big difference which church 
we support. 

Do I mean that every person should belong to 


*Dr. Sheldon Shepard is associate pastor of the Universalist 
church of Los Angeles, Cal. 


the church to which I have devoted myself? Not so. 
There are scores of persons within a small radius of 
my church whose convictions are such that it would 
be rank treason to their faith for them to join my 
church simply because it is near. I mean that the 
obligation rests upon every individual to give himself 
to the church which expresses his highest concept of 
truth and spirit; that any other course is infidelity 
to his cause; that he should go through fire and 
water, and all difficulty, to make himself count there, 
It is the voice of unfaithfulness which calls upon him 
to let ease of approach, or attractiveness of program, 
or insipidity of intellectual insight, entice him to aid 
in establishing the hold upon men of an institution in 
which he does not genuinely believe, and which is 
not to him the ideal. 

The only way you will ever have any greater 
light on your path is to follow with all your eyes the 
light that is given you. When Redfern left Georgia 
in his airplane for Brazil, he said that he could keep 
himself in the wilds of South America for six months, 
and for none to be alarmed for him within that time. 
Indications are that he may be down somewhere in 
South America. Suppose to-night he sees a wee bit 
of light that betokens civilization. Between him and 
the light lies the thickest part of the jungle. Between 
him and the light rise the hard precipitous cliffs of 
farther hills. Will he find the light by saying that 
the other way is easier? Shall he say, ‘Well, it doesn’t 
make much difference which way I go, I shall be 
aiming for the same place?” 

Shall a soul that has seen a light deliberately turn 
away from it and say, ‘Well, there is not so much 
light this way, but I might as well.” No! Your God 
demands that you follow the highest gleam of truth 
that has flashed across your soul, and that you press 
on toward it with all the energies of your being. 

When that light leads to this church, come! 
When it leads away from this church, go! This task 
of ours, to transform character, to socialize and 
Christianize and fraternalize humanity, to bring 
God’s purpose to light, is no easy job for which any 
old tool will do. This task of ours is the purpose of 
the ages. It demands the finest instruments we can 
find or build. A workman content to use worn-out or 
second-rate tools doesn’t care much about his job. 

I might as well openly admit that I am not try- 
ing so much to throw light on the subject to-day as to 
stir the coals to some heat. We hear a good deal about 
heat and light, usually with a disparaging reflection 
on the value of heat. It is considered facetious and 
wise to say that a discussion developed considerable 
heat but not much light. 

I want to say that we need both, and I think we 
Universalists stand in greater need of more heat than 
we do of more light. I think God has yet a great deal 
more heat of enthusiasm to break forth from His word 
and His spirit. Perhaps we can afford to abide awhile 
in the light we have while the religious world moves 
up into it. But let us beware that it be not a cold 
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light under which the sap runs sluggish and the blood 
is apt to grow chill. It was the rather rational and 
analytical Emerson who said: “Every great and 
commanding movement in the world is the triumph of 
enthusiasm. Nothing great was ever achieved with- 
Ouume am 

We might as well recognize that this truth is as 
strong to-day as ever. Civilization is no more moved 
without enthusiasm than is the jungle. It is significant 
for us that the word enthusiasm in its Greek origin 
means, “God in us.” And I often think that it may 
be true that the more of God we have in us, the more 
enthusiastic about it we are likely to become. 

But we do not wish to stir up a lot of excitement 
just for its own sake. Most Universalists would not 
relish the idea of running a treadmill just to get up a 
sweat. We should be likely to inquire what it is all 
about, and to ask for a purpose and an aim. 

Have we Universalists anything to become en- 
thusiastic about? 

Is it true, as a friend said to me recently, “Your 
church has done its work; people do not believe in 
hell any more?” Or is there error both in his state- 
ment and in his estimate of our purpose? 

Has it come to the place where modern thought 
is just about as well off with other Christian thinking 
as with ours? Or have we something that the world 
is starving for? 

Again, perhaps there is a question which should 
precede that: Has the world need enough for churches 
at all that we should be enthusiastic about the estab- 
lishing of any of them? There are many people who 
think not. To three-fourths of the people of America, 
the church means absolutely nothing—or less. 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Atheism, avowed enemy of the churches, has in 
recent months promoted its active campaign with 
great ardor. They have established atheistic chap- 
ters in many colleges and high schools, and are teach- 
ing atheism in the United States Army and Navy. 
Here is a characteristic statement from Freeman 
Hopwood, one of the leaders of the movement: 

“Think of all the machinery that has come into 
the world since Aristotle, and yet not one single fact 
has come into the world in all that time about God. 
Think of all the people who prayed during the World 
War—one person praying to kill another—and of all 
these prayers not a single one was answered. Isn’t 
it a criterion of Christianity—two sides teasing God to 
kill the other! Since Christianity is a snare and a nd 
lusion, why should we have churches? A thousaud 
times better to tear down the churches and put pe 
forums and parks and playgrounds and swimming 
tanks.”’ 

There is one viewpoint expressed with the vitri- 
olic ardor of a virulent enthusiasm. And we may 
not doubt that it is shared by a great many people who 
do not participate in the propaganda. We who wish 
to cast the energies of our lives in the places which 
really count, who wish to estimate the expenditure 
of our soul-stuff, can not avoid facing this issue. 
Does the world need the church, any church, badly 


enough that we should work, give, sacrifice, to estab- 


lish it? 
Do the criticisms everywhere current apply 


equally to all churches? Do they apply to us? Have 
we, or can we develop, a kind of church which will be 
invulnerable to attack, and can sustain itself in the 
march of progress? 

We who have become thoroughly orientated into 
the realm of liberal religion are continually startled 
by discoveries that the vast majority of people do not 
know there are such folks as we are. They do not 
understand that one may have an open mind, eagerly 
searching for every bit of truth falling from the table 
of science, and yet be thoroughly devoted to an 
earnest faith. They fail to grasp the idea that one 
can see God through the eyes of modern thought. 
They are not aware of an utter freedom compatible 
with utmost devotion. 

Most of the critics of the church dump us all 
into one hopper and shake us together over the pit of 
destruction. Even such a writer as Bruce Barton 
grows careless and makes this gross blunder in his 
criticism of the church. When I read his ‘““The Church 
Nobody Knows,” I feel like saying that my church is 
the church Mr. Barton does not know. 

I am not much enthused anyway by all this 
attempt to turn Jesus into a good Rotarian and the 
church into a sort of glorified Kiwanis Club. While 
the church undoubtedly can learn some things from 
modern methods, and occasionally even from the 
spirit of business, she dare not sell her birthright of 
the prophet for the mess of pottage that comes from 
time-serving, result-getting organizations and pro- 
cedures. 

Mr. Barton’s ““The Church Nobody Knows,” I 
should call, ‘“The Church the Universalists Know.” 
I find most of the criticisms of the church stirring me 
with a burning desire to tell the world the kind of 
church I know. We should light a flaming signal fire 
on the hills of the land. We should not rest until 
every thinking citizen has made his answer to the 
challenge of Universalism. Let America know that 
here is a church believing in a God who is really a 
Father, devoted to brotherhood, and with the spirit 
of devotion and progress, fitting perfectly into the 
needs of this day. 

We used to hear about the evangelization of the 
world in this generation. I wish I might know that 
within this generation every person in America should 
be compelled to listen to the message of Universalism! 
I should trust the seed and the watering of the spirit 
to bring forth fruit. Who will sow the seed? When 
will we bring back the old fervor? How shall we 
come to realize that no time was ever like our time 
for our cause? 

It makes us surer of our purpose to give some 
consideration to the weaknesses and points of evil 
with which the church is charged. Mr. Barton tells 
us that the church is not as honest as business, and 
in proof of his assertion calls attention to the juggling 
of records and the carrying of padded membership 
rolls. Having served for a number of years as pastor 
in a denomination where great emphasis is laid on re- 
ports, I understand the force of his contention. I 
know what it means to go to a parish and find a padded 
membership list containing the names of many absent 
and inactive members. The preacher knows that his 
predecessor should have removed those names from 
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the list, but himself shrinks from performing the 
operation because his standing will suffer by the 
shrinkage. I know something, too, of pastoral stand- 
ing that varies directly with the number of various 
activities reported. 

But the disturbing and destructive dishonesty of 
the churches has nothing to do with records or re- 
ports. !t goes far deeper, is more insidious and danger- 
ous, and more widespread. 

One of my friends of long standing, a minister in 
another denomination, recently accosted me something 
like this: “Shepard, I am glad you have gone back 
into the pastorate, and the Universalist Church is all 
right. I ama Universalist when you come right down 
to it.” “But here,” said I. “Suppose you were to 
invite me into your pulpit and should say to your 
people, ‘Shepard is all right. He is a Universalist, 
but I believe all the things he stands for.’ What 
would happen?” “‘Why, everything would blow up,” 
he answered correctly, if mildly. 

Can such a man be a prophet? What is he but a 
hireling and a time-server? The same word goes for 
thousands of church-members and supporters who 
cowardly assent to statements they do not believe, 
hide and disguise their thoughts, support institutions 
with which they are only half in harmony, and thus 
perpetuate their ineffective, antiquated and harmful 
influences along with the good that they do. 

I remember all too well when I was asked in the 
service of ordination, ‘Will you recommend fasting 
both by precept and example?” And with all the 
others, I cowardly answered, “‘Yes.’’ And with all the 
others, I went out and did not! My heart was not 


as keen then for intellectual and spiritual honesty as > 


it is now. 

I would never again serve in a position in which I 
could not be wholely and unreservedly honest. No 
man can be a prophet unless he leads the people on to 
the highest ground he knows. A continual delight 
to me is the spirit of the Universalist Church to adapt 
itself, to think things through, to grow, to be honest 
in seeing the light to which it is led, and earnest in 
the search for more light. 

We are told further that the church has not as 
much faith as business. A business organization has 
faith to make changes, face new situations, install 
new machinery. If a change in industry antiquates a 
hundred thousand dollars worth of machinery, the 
management says, ‘‘Scrap it; we hate to see it go, but 
the other is better.” 

If a change in knowledge antiquates some idea 
or instrument of the church, it fights against the 
change. It passes laws, unfrocks ministers, discharges 
teachers, discourages thinking, fosters blindness. 
Often the person who seems to have the most faith 
really has the least. He has not faith enough to trust 
himself out in the field of life. 

Suppose I say: “My car will outrun any car in 
this town. It is the fastest thing on the roads in 
these parts.’’ I am expressing a faith in the speed of 
my car, and it sounds good. I shout it forth vocifer- 
ously. 

- Now here comes a man who says: “Bring your car 
out on the open road, or down to the track, and I will 
show you what speed is.” If I really have faith in 


the speed of my car, I will be glad to trust it in the 
race. If I am afraid of it, I will find an alibi. If my 
statements are true, I am glad for them to be tried 
in any kind of test. Jf I doubt their truth, I will 
shout that I have the fastest car in the county, and 
then work for the passing of a law to forbid racing in 
the county! 

The individual who has a creed, a church and a 
God in which he genuinely has faith, is willing to trust 
them under the light of any kind of searching. He 
wishes to learn all he can of them. He knows there is 
no knowledge under which they will fail. He wel- 
comes all truth, yea, searches for it that it may give 
new values to the thing he loves. He.has a faith! 

How much faith has the man who is afraid of the 
light? What is the faith that wishes to prevent the 
presentation of phases of truth while claiming to 
have the truth? 

We must admit that much so-called faith does 
not commend itself to the modern mind. Have we 
the kind of faith the modern world needs to know 
about? 

Thousands of men say “There is no God,” be- 
cause they are sure there is no God of revenge, lust, 
bigotry, hell and bloodshed, and they have not been 
told of any other kind. Thousands of men cling to 
that kind of God because they are afraid if they let 
go, God is gone forever. How they need to be told 
of the God we know! 

A mother was comforting her little girl, whose 
body had wasted away in a long illness. She began to 
tell her of the celestial city, the heavenly Jerusalem 
with its wondrous gates and streets of gold. But the 
little girl said wearily: ‘‘Oh, I am so tired, mother. 
I should not care for it.” 

Then her mother told her of music she would 
hear there, the harps and anthems. But the little 
sufferer still said: “Oh, I am so tired,-mother. I 
shouldn’t care for that.” 

The woman did not know what to say. She could 
only clasp her child to her, laying the little head against 
ler breast, and putting her cheek down on the golden 
hair. The tears of love filled the mother’s eyes. ‘‘Oh, 
mother,” said the girl. ““That’s what I want.” 

Love! These hearts of men, how they need to 
know the love of God, that God is their father! 

From this glorious truth springs all the rest. 
Ensconced with it in the citadel of faith entrusted to 
our keeping are the other two outstanding needs of our 
own time: the recognition of the universal brotherhood 
of man, and the freedom of the untrammeled, spirit- 
guided, reasoning, searching individual personality. 
These are the treasures of the modern faith. To us 
they have been entrusted, by virtue of our acceptance. 

They belong to the future and to all mankind. 
But there is now a famine in the land. It does not 
behoove one with treasures to sit and wait for the 
famine to pass. There is a Roman fable of a man who 
sat down on the bank of the river to wait until the 
water ran by. 

There may be some churches without cause for 
enthusiasm. There are such things as worn-out 
creeds, antiquated messages, threadbare shibboleths, 
dishonest timidity and fear. But surely we are not 
among those who doubt. 
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Erickson of Albania 


William Orr 


(Editorial Note: Dr. William Orr is a distinguished 
educator widely known on both sides of the ocean. 
Since the World War he has been helping the newer 
states of Eastern Europe set up modern school systems. 
Friends persuaded him to stop off at Durazzo, Albania, 
on his way from Poland to Greece. He has just re- 
turned to America full of enthusiastic admiration for 
the remarkable man he found at Kavaje whose person- 
ality and work he so graphically describes in the follow- 
irg article.) 


= HE man and the name are well mated. Erick- 
=| son, however you spell it, bespeaks the Vi- 
king and the daring adventurer. There 
was a Leif Ericson, who has a claim to the 


es of a New World. Then a certain John 
Ericsson, defiant of tradition, at a crisis in our na- 


tional history, sent forth a crude ironclad—the 
Monitor. 

Erickson of Albania belongs with such hardy 
pioneers as Livingstone of Africa, Mackay of Uganda, 
Grenfell of Labrador, who have gone forth not knowing 
where they were to go, urged on, not by lure of dis- 
covery, of fame, or of wealth, but impelled by the 
passion for service, crusaders not of the Sword but 
of the Cross. 

Our first meeting with Erickson was in the har- 
bor of Durazzo, the principal port of Albania. On 
the five days’ voyage from Trieste, the dreaded Bora 
wind had played pranks with our small steamer of 
750 tons, and when we anchored some half mile from 
the landing place our first desire was to set foot on 
land. No means seemed to be provided for getting 
us ashore. Then along came a dory-like craft with 
generous expanse of sail. A lusty hail from below, 
and soon we were shaking hands with Erickson. He 
was, as always, at the place where he was needed. 

As by magic, the way was cleared through pass 
control and customs, those twin terrors of the traveler 
in remote lands. A large body of refugees had been 
taken inland that day, and to find an auto was not 
easy. Yet never for a moment did we doubt that 
Erickson would succeed. His word and wish appear 
as. law among the Albanian people, for whom he is 
spending himself without stint. 

In the waning twilight we took the road to 
Kavaje, where the school we were to visit is situated. 
These passages, taken from an account of this jour- 
ney, give some idea of the local conditions where 
Erickson is working among the oldest of peoples and 
in the youngest of nations of the Balkans: 


At length we started, and on a rough road, for 
Kavaje. We kept along the coast and, not far from 
Durazzo, left the highway and, turning sharply to the 
right, came down on the hard sand of the beach. Suri 
was breaking close by and reflecting the rare colors of 
the western sky. All else was quiet except for a few 
peasants making their way homeward on donkey, or 
horseback, or in rude carts filled with every imaginable 
sort of articles. As twilight deepened, these strange 
figures, appearing and disappearing, made all seem un- 
real and ghostlike. 

Now, one by one, lights appear and give evidence 


that Kavaje is near. Presently we are in the main 
street of this primitive town. The day’s work was 
over and groups of tall men in homespun garments of 
thick white cloth, embroidered with black braid, with 
sandals on feet and white fezzes on head, loitered, lin- 
gered and gossiped about doorways, or wandered home- 
wards. Women, heavily veiled, for this is a Moham- 
medan town, passed us. Down a narrow, dimly-lighted 
and roughly-cobbled street was the home of our host. 
He had warned us that we must put up with somewhat 
crude shelter. We knocked at a double door, on the 
panels of which were Turkish emblems—the Crescent 
and the Star. An old Albanian servant admitted us 
and we stepped into a shed filled with golden-brown 
broom-corn sheaves. Against one wall hung a lantern. 
Some of the husks had fallen on the path between the 
outer shed and the inner courtyard, and it was good to 
feel them under our feet. 


Beyond was a dilapidated Turkish house, some- 
what damaged by a recent earthquake, where the 
Ericksons had their home. The place and its sur- 
roundings were simplicity itself, and yet here and 
there were touches of beauty and color that bespoke 
a love for the artistic. Books and magazines and a 
brightly burning lamp on the table told of interest 
in reading and in the affairs of the outside world. 

The purpose of our visit to this remote spot, in a 
well-nigh unknown land, was to see the school 
which Erickson was creating for Albanian boys and 
girls. The following morning we saw with our own 
eyes the notable progress that had been made, in the 
short space of a few months, in organizing and equip- 
ping this school, literally from the ground up. Ona 
large tract of land, granted by the Albanian Govern- 
ment, and admirably adapted for practical demon- 
strations, farming and gardening operations were 
under way. The climate of Albania, in this region, 
permits of the growing of crops the year round. On 
one plot was a striking object lesson of corn, raised 
under modern methods, set over against the sparse 
and stunted stalks and the lean ears of the usual Al- 
banian product. Several buildings were in process of 
erection. A dormitory for forty-eight boys was 
nearing completion and some of the beds were already 
in place. Class rooms were ready. A well was being 
sunk. Savory odors were coming from the kitchen, 
as a ragout was steaming in big copper kettles. It 
was good to see the stores of native cheese and butter, 
crocks of jellies, canned fruits and marmalade, sacks 
of vegetables, potatoes and onions. 

Ten minutes away was the Girls’ School. The 
approach was through a dirty alley called, euphemis- 
tically, by the teachers, Paradise Road. For the 
teachers and pupils it leads to a veritable Eden, so 
homelike and clean are the rooms where the girls 
work, play and study. Courses in English, needle- 
work, embroidery, and in gardening, cooking and 
sports are in operation. One scene stands out in 
memory: The evening we called to say good-by these 
pretty Albanian girls gathered in the courtyard and, 
in the dim light, gave an exhibition of native folk 
dances to the accompaniment of a mandolin played 
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by one of their number at an open window, fronting 
the balcony before us. 

To hear how all this has come to pass is like lis- 
tening to a tale of Ulysses or to the saga of some 
Norse sea king. For years Erickson and his devoted 
wife labored as missionaries among these descendants 
of the earliest settlers in the Balkans. They saw the 
work of a lifetime swept away by the ruthless parti- 
sans of the Young Turks. Again they began to re- 
build. Then came the Great War, and all was in 
confusion, a confusion out of which patriotic Alban- 
ians hoped there would emerge a free and independent 
state and an end come to the tyranny and oppression 
of five hundred years, following the brief period of 
liberation under the national hero, Skanderbeg. 
But, in the peace negotiations at Versailles in 1919, 
it looked for a time as if Albania was to disappear in 
a partition between Italy, Greece and Jugo-Slavia. 
Erickson, fired by a passionate love for this people, 
in response to the call of the Albanian Committee, 
threw himself into the fight for the right of this na- 
tion to existence. He had to choose between this 
course and his position with the Mission Board, as 
that body could not be involved in political struggles. 
So Erickson burned his bridges behind him, pleaded 
- with President Wilson the cause of Albania, and in the 
end saw that cause triumph. 


Germany 


Realizing that improved social and economic 
conditions were essential to the stability and security 
of a state the people of which had never had an oppor- 
tunity for development, Erickson, single-handed, set 
about the herculean task of organizing an American 
Committee as a base for the establishment of a far- 
reaching program of education, a combination of book 
and practical studies, for Albanian youth, with em- 
phasis on agriculture for the boys and on household 
arts for the girls. Such names as Herbert Hoover, 
Charles E. Hughes, Frank O. Lowden and Dr. James 
R. Angell, among the honorary patrons, and Dr. W. J. 
Scheiffelin, Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, Herbert Adams 
Gibbons and Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, on the board 
of trustees, attest the faith of people who know in 
Erickson and his enterprise. 

Now a word as to the man. In talking with him 
one does not note, primarily, how he looks. That 
which grips and holds spellbound is the flaming spirit 
behind the veil of flesh. He is one of those rare souls 
with whom trial, failure, opposition and hardship do 
not weigh. Great odds exhilarate. He counts himself 
as nothing while he presses towards his goal with in- 
vincible determination. To see the man is good for 
one, to hear him an inspiration, to help further his 
cause a privilege. So—in American parlance—Meet 
Erickson of Albania! 


To-day 


IV. Back in the Little Towns 
Charles F. Weller 


©} spiritual power are not to be known by an 
mi American without visiting some little rural 

|} and religious town like Neuendettelsau. I 
had never heard of such a place until Schwester (Sis- 
ter) Babetta Ottenberger, a winning and efficient 
nun-like little deaconess who conducts the “Christ- 
liche Hospize’ (an inexpensive hotel) in Wurzburg, 
gave me a letter of introduction to the Mother House 
of the Deaconesses of the German Lutheran Church. 
She also wrote out for me (but in the old and to-me- 
illegible German script instead of in our Latin letters) 
a time card showing how I was to travel, fourth-class, 
from Wurzburg, changing at Anspach, to little 
Wicklesgreuth, whence I was to “laufen’’ (walk) to 
Neuendettelsau. These names I mention for the 
flavor they lend to my story, and because it will be 
seen at once that they are so distant from any beaten 
paths of travel that few people in America—or even in 
Germany—have ever heard of them. Yet their 
existence, and their character, is one of the basic, 
chief determinants of German life. 

It is in such unknown little settlements, far from 
the marts of modern trade, that one must seek the 
roots of German life, the hidden secrets of her steady, 
gracious power. That I saw two wild fawns in the 
lonely woods during my walk (in which I lost myself 
completely for an extra hour) between Wickles- 
greuth and Neuendettelsau, will indicate how re- 
mote the little hamlet is from frequent travel. 

Its animating religious spirit is as characteristic 
as its remoteness. I went to church on Sunday 


(i ERMANY’S soul and the source of her mighty’ 


morning, with every one else in Neuendettelsau, and 
I realized, as never before, how deeply and essentially 
religious is the soul of Germany. One must feel 
the quiet, deep reverence of plain, rural folk—like a 
mighty rising tide of spiritual power. The songs are 
equally uplifting—all the worshipers as one voice 
singing prayerful hymns which are all Biblical, like 
Germanized psalms. Influences of Roman Catholi- 
cism are to be seen in the veneration of the altar and 
in the administration of the sacramental bread and 
wine to worshipers who come forward in groups, in 
turn, to kneel before the altar rail. One feels that 
the keynote of the service is simple and profound 
sincerity. Religion as worship and as spiritual com- 
munion with Jesus the Christ and with God the 
Father, is here to be seen in pure, exalted and inspir- 
ing forms. 

Religion as conduct is equally in evidence at 
Neuendettelsau. Here a small town Pfarrer (pastor) 
named Lowe started, in 1854, the first enlistment 
and training of women as deaconesses of the Lutheran 
Church—corresponding to various Roman Catholic 
orders of nuns and sisters of charity. I visited their 
nursing home for the feeble-minded, their large 
school for girls, their training school for house work, 
the lovely home where aged deaconesses spend their 
tranquil “evening hours” of life, and other depart- 
ments of the extensive religious and charitable service 


_ which has grown from the pioneering efforts of rural 


pastor Lowe. More than a thousand deaconesses 
serve as nurses or in other works of charity through- 
out the Staat (state) of Bayern. Whatever the deacon- 
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esses earn by any of their many practical services 
goes entirely to support the Mother House and its 
outreaching charities. Deaconesses themselves re- 
ceive nothing but a little pocket money—and their 
very simple means of life. 

That ‘cleanliness is next to godliness’ must 
have been a German discovery. All these institutions 
centering in Neuendettelsau are beautifully clean 
beyond portrayal by any adjectives. Rural German 
life, generally, appears to be the fountain head of all 
that supremely neat and cleanly housekeeping which 
has moved me frequently to appreciate a religious 
spirit in the German care of their forests, their wild 
flowers, their numerous Denkmaler (monuments), 
their streets, through crowded cities and unfre- 
quented rural regions, their homes and children and 
nearly all their hotels, even the very cheap ones— 
like the “Gute yuelle’’ (Good and Quiet), where, in 
Hisenach, I paid 37 cents for a good little bed-room. 

The religious movement which has been organized 
in Neuendettelsau is not inappropriate, I believe, toa 
picture of rural Germany. For it seems to me an 
outstanding illustration of the character and power 
of Germany’s basic rural life and rural worship. It 
indicates, I think, that in estimating the German 
Fatherland one should not be too much absorbed or 
impressed by Berlin—whose modern urban charac- 
teristics are rapidly prevailing in all the larger Ger- 
man cities, so that old Nurnberg, for example, or 
Weimar, Heidelberg, Freiberg, Eisenach, Wurzburg, 
Gottingen, and all the other citified communities 
where I have sought the picturesque, have many 
broad up-to-date streets and handsome buildings, 
crowding the quaint old narrow byways to one 
side, and making every place a rather uninteresting 
replica of Berlin, Paris or Madrid. 

It is in the rural regions and unnoted little towns 
of Germany that her native, original and essential 
characteristics are to be appreciated. As I watched 
the oxen dragging plows through the rich soil, it 
seemed to me that Germans fundamentally are some- 
what like their oxen—plodding and ponderous, slow, 
simple, sure, gently forbearing, but not easily to be 
diverted from going steadily through with whatever 
they undertake. The more showy, quick but super- 
ficial city man is less characteristic of Germany be- 
cause less deeply rooted. Women, equally with the 
men, are working in all the rural occupations. Usu- 
ally, from railway windows, I had seen women gather- 
ing up the grain or hay while men swung the scythes. 
But, nearing Neuendettelsau, I saw two women alone 
in a field where both were swinging scythes—as well, 
I thought, as men could. Woman suffrage is not 
the only, or the oldest, expression of equality and 
fellowship between men and women. Rural scenes in 
Germany emphasize the fact that any invoice of 
German “man power’? must be nearly doubled—to 
include the women working always by man’s side. 
But German women differ, as I observe them, from 
woman workers in the United States, in the fact that 
it is the lower, heavier occupations, rather than 
stenography, merchandizing and teaching, to which 
the German women chiefly give themselves. I am 
being hardened to having my shoes shined, in the 
early morning, by girls or women. I see them getting 


in and out of fourth-class railway carriages with big 
baskets strapped to their backs, and sometimes piled, 
heavily, four feet high. 

Simplicity is Germany’s most impressive charac- 
teristic. Foundationed in the rural life of Germany, 
it continues up the heights to the homes of Goethe, 
Schiller and Liszt in Weimar, and Luther, in EKisenach. 
A narrow, cheap, wooden bedstead such as I have oc- 
cupied for 37 to 62 cents a night, a smaller wash bowl 
than I too have learned to bathe in, one hard chair 
and an ordinary little table, were enough for the bed- 
room of Goethe, who was comparatively rich, for 
Schiller and for Liszt—three of the most famous great 
souls of the world—-and for Luther, the religious 
leader of all Protestant Christendom. It inspires and 
challenges every visitor to use his similar materials, 
likewise, for the expression of true ideas and for noble 
service to ‘‘die Gemeinde’ (the community). 

ok * * 
HARTFORD CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Wednesday, October 19 
7.15 p.m. Convention called to order for organization. 
7.30 p.m. Occasional Sermon, Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
Illinois. 


Thursday, October 20 


9.00 a. m. Devotions conducted by Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
Massachusetts. 
9.30 a.m. Business—Reports of Trustees, Treasurer, etc. 
2.00 p.m. Report of Commission on Comity and Unity. 
Greetings by fraternal delegates of other denomina- 
tions. 
4.00 p.m. Sectional Conference: 
Under direction Commission on Foreign Relations 
and World Peace. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 
Theme: “Progressive Christianity in a Newly Or- 
dered World.” 
Addresses: Mr. Harold W. Bibber, New York. 
Rey. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., Springfield, 
Mass. 


Friday, October 21 


9.00 a.m. Devotions conducted by Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
Massachusetts. : 
9.30 a. m. Business—Election of officers. 
2.00 p.m. Business continued. 
4.00 p.m. Sectional Conferences: 
(a) Under direction Commission on Social Welfare. 
(6) Under direction Commission on the Ministry. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 
Theme: “The Outlook for a Progressive Church.” 
Addresses: Rev. G. H. Leining, Massachusetts. 
Rev. Sidney B. Snow, D. D., Montreal, Canada. 


Saturday, October 22 


9.00 a.m. Devotions conducted by Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., Massachusetts. 
9.30 a. m. Business concluded. 
6.30 p.m. Banquet for all Convention attendants. 
Address: Rev. George Delbert Walker, D. D., New 
York. 


Sunday, October 23 


10.80 a.m. Morning Service. 
Sermon: Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., Ohio. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 
Theme: “The Church for Nineteen Hundred and 
: Now.” 
Addresses: Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., Iowa. 
Rey. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., Minnesota. 


—— 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


JUST RIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Duties have kept me busy, and I have just read the edi- 
torials in the last week’s Leader. I thoroughly enjoyed them 
though not sure that I am yet converted to the anti-capital 
punishment side. But the editorial on Mrs. Lawrence and the 
one ‘‘Not Good for Anything” are gems. Just right. 

Wee. 


* * 


JUST WRONG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a world so needy and with our time here so short, do you 
think you are justified taking space to tell us about receiving 
dried up clover blossoms inthe mail? Stick to the job. 

Your Friend. 
* * 


ALL RIGHT AND ALL WRONG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the interesting discussion of the so-called Joint Statement 
the most interesting feature is that all seem to be partly right 
and partly wrong. 

Reading Dr. Bradley’s fine address, we are convinced that 
the leaders of Congregationalism are as far advanced in their 
thinking as the leaders of Universalism, and both far in advance 
of the rank and file of both communlons. In this respect the 
Congregationalists have doubtless caught up with the Uni- 
versalists. Whether or not this has been facilitated because the 
latter have slowed up a bit is an open question. When we read 
of Dr. Roblin’s ritualistic Sunday morning service and some of 
the hymns in our latest Hymnal we are inclined to think so. 

However, all signs point to the fact that the two communions 
now march abreast; hence the logical thing to do would be to 
vote for closer co-operation, which is all the Joint Statement 
provides for. 


But when Judge Galer and others intimate that the two . 


groups in question are as far along as the Unitarians it becomes 
difficult to find the foundation for their claims. To be sure Dr. 
Speight and a very few others say they can endorse the Joint 
Statement. But as a whole the Unitarian group is far ahead of 
this. 

Certain it is there are no Trinitarians among them, while 
I have met many among both Congregationalists and Universal- 
ists. Humanism, for instance, has no standing among either of 
these, while it is becoming quite strong in the ranks of Uni- 
tarianism. 

There is as much foolish prejudice right now among Univer- 
salists against Unitarianism as in most Orthodox churches. I 
have encountered it in every Universalist church I know any- 
thing about in the Middle West. 

While I could wish it might be otherwise, it is a safe conjec- 
ture that a Joint Statement involving the Unitarians instead of 
the Congregationalists would never carry at Hartford. Let us 
therefore vote for a closer walk with those with whom we have 
most in common at the present time. 

Carl A. Polson. 
* * 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT THE EASY WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me this brief comment on the editorial in the issue 
of Sept. 17 entitled, ‘‘Is It Right to Execute Criminals?” 

Certainly our church is in duty bound to take a firm stand 
against such a violation of the Christ-spirit of human values. 
Present legal procedure is the easy way out; there must be a 
better. 

It has been my lot to spend some years among peoples of 
“Heathendom,” the Far East, the tropical Orient. There I 
witnessed executions held in the jungle where heads were chopped 
off with knives. In European countries it was deemed “more 


humane” to let them dangle at the end of a rope. In “enlight- 
ened’”’ America we sizzle them. What’s the difference? None. 
But it’s the easiest way out. 
May you be blest and encouraged in this and other vital 
matters pointing to a higher “‘way of life.” 
R.C. 


eek 


WHY THE PRESENT FAD FOR BOOZE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every one who is interested in the welfare of this nation 
should read carefully and reflectively “Inquiries into a Long 
Dry Spell,” by Samuel G. Blythe in the Saturday Evening Post 
of July 9. It is not a special pleading for either side of the pro+ 
hibition controversy. Mr. Blythe was, as he expresses it, a 
consistent drinker for twenty years, and he has been a consistent 
total abstainer for sixteen years. He quit the use of liquor in 
March, 1911, for what reason he did not state. It is sufficient 
to notice that his abstinence began before the war and its pro- 
hibition agitation. Mr. Blythe’s vocation as a special writer 
required extensive travel, and in his years of social drinking he 
drank with many different people in various parts of the world, 
and partook of many kinds of liquor. After ten years on the 
water wagon the furor for booze which broke out in this country 
six years or so ago excited his curiosity, puzzled him. There- 
upon he determined to investigate. He sought to discover 
“what there is about liquor under prohibition that makes it 
more desirable, more necessary, more agreeable, more peremp= 
tory, than it was before prohibition came. What change has 
come over booze that makes it indispensable? Why are drink- 
ing Americans in such a furor over it?” Mr. Blythe thought 
that possibly some new, beneficial element had entered into 
liquor and drinking, and that as an abstainer he was missing 
something desirable. 

It is a long article and no attempt will be made to sum- 
marize. To be appreciated it needs to be read in its entirety. 
But I will quote two or three paragraphs which will give a hint 
of the results of Mr. Blythe’s investigation: 

“To-day’s drinking adds no new pleasure, thrill, stimula- 
tion or satisfaction to whatever merits of the sort liquor ever 
had, and it increases, intensifies and exaggerates all the demerits 
of liquor, which were many, even at its best. . . . It lacks any 
social embellishment. It has little of the conviviality that 
should go with taking liquor if it is to be taken at all. Itisa 
sullen and sodden or a frenzied and fatuous practise, a voracious, 
vicious and vulgar perversion: of decent drinking, as drinking 
was decently done in this country. 

“Prohibition doesn’t excuse it or justify it. Prohibition 
gives no warrant for flask toting, cocktail carnivaling, bottle 
killing, party orgies, girl-and-boy drunkenness, inordinate lap- 
ping up of bogus booze, for all these vicious manifestations of 
present-day drinking. Many Americans drank before prohibition, 
and are still drinking. The fact of prohibition is no real reason 
for their transition from drinkers who drank like gentlemen to 
drinkers who drink like lunatics. It isn’t prohibition. That is 
the alibi. It is something else, and whatever else it is, it is as 
bogus as the stuff that promotes it. 

“Are we non-drinkers missing anything? Not a thing! 
John Barleycorn is putting on the same old show we walked out 
on in all its main features, with some added villains in the cast 
in the way of rougher reactions and quicker debilitations, with 
poorer props and other unlovely features. If we are going to 
look at it at all, the seat atop the water wagon is still the best 
seat to occupy for the view.” 

Mr. Blythe concludes by stating that, while in certain 
sections and in certain places drinking is more evident than be- 
fore prohibition, taking the nation as a whole there has been 
a marked decrease in drinking. 

“A new and gigantic purchasing power has developed in 
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this country since we have had prohibition that accounts for 
the prosperity of our railroads, our manufactories, our trade in 
all directions. That, in a large measure, is a purchasing power 
derived from the diversion of former booze money into economic 
channels. It does not come from the very rich nor from the very 
poor, although it has decreased the number of the very poor, 
as any student of economics knows. It comes from the great 
average American citizen, the blood and bones of this country, 
and it comes in part because booze is no longer an article of legal 
merchandise in this country, because the saloons are gone, be- 
cause liquor, to the average American, is not worth the money 
and the effort to secure it nor worth taking the risks that go 
with the drinking of it. Hence, the individual, his family and 
general trade get the benefit of the wages and profits that formerly 
went to the non-productive saloonkeeper.”’ 

The loudest and most persistent clamor against pronibition 
to-day arises from the same class which has been the backbone 
of the opposition to prohibitions from the dawn of restrictive 
legislation and sumptuary laws—the sporty rich who regard 
themselves as above law and who are determined to co as they 
please whether in the matter of violating speed laws and liquor 
laws or in breaking marital ties. Next come the middle class 
jazz imitators of the follies of the rich. 

Then come the individuals who want an occasional] drink 
but who have not enough control over their desires to forego 
something which does them no real good and harms many. 
Such individuals have not the moral stamina to say with the 
Apostle, “If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth.’’ This class talks very piously about 
believing in temperance in all things, and berates prohibition 
as an infringement on personal liberty, forgetting that the 
highest liberty is the freedom to choose to do that which is for 
the best interest of the community even if it is contrary to per- 
sonal preference. ‘‘Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise,’’ was not originated 
in a debate on the Volstead law, and as a warning it is valuable 
not simply because it is in the Bible, but because it was born out 
of an experience of the human race. 

Then there is a small class who have not outgrown their kid 
days when they went around breaking windows and committing 
other deviltry, afterwards bragging about it to their gang be- 
cause they thought it was smart. They think it smart to outwit 
the law to-day. 

And lastly, there are the highbrows who for some unfathom- 
able reason choose to back up this clamor for booze with philo- 
sophical arguments in behalf of personal liberty. All together 
they have made such a hullabaloo as to deceive many into be- 
lieving that unless opportunity is given to imbibe 3 per cent or 
something worse whenever wanted, the nation surely will go 
to destruction. 

Mr. Blythe has contributed a suggestive, common sense 
slant to the prohibition issue. 

Byron A. Mead. 


* * 


THE NEUTRAL INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Professor Carmichael of the University of Illinois, in the 
Scientific Monthly, gave his impressions on “The Need of an 
International Mind.’ His reasons were based on the fact that 
modern science has become international as well as all other 
lines of human endeavor. With the marvelous accomplishments 
of aerial navigation, practically annihilating distance, the peoples 
of the earth are brought face to face. An international mind is 
evolving. As yet this international mind must express itself in a 
thousand different tongues, and the need of an international 
auxiliary language is deeply felt. 

This language is now here. It is called Ido. It is the crea- 
tion of an international committee of philologists and scientists. 
Dr. Melvil Dewey, inventor of the decimal classification of 
knowledge used by American librarians and others, says: “It 
is absurd to sit down contented with our Babel of languages in a 


. . Ido seems to 


” 


world that is daily drawing closer together. . 
me the most practical of the artificial languages. . . 
The International Language Society has issued a book 
teaching Ido without an instructor, which may be obtained from 
the undersigned for ten cents, and it is to be hoped that every 
reader will send for it. 
Internaciona linguo esas necesa en la moderna mondo. 
Kun kordiala saluti, 
Fred Krafft, Secretary, 
484 Morse Ave., Ridgefield, N.J. 
* * 


AGAIN THE HARVEY (N. B.) CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of the Rev. Geo. L. Thompson in the Leader 
for Sept. 10, strikes a most responsive chord both in regard to 
subject matter and the contention which he draws from the 
facts. Six years ago this summer, for the weeks just previous 
to coming to North Carolina, I spent nearly two months with 
this church at Harvey, N. B., as the resident pastor. I have 
never known a more fruitful or satisfying period of service. 
This is a group of real Universalists, with whom it is a joy to 
associate. 

It is not the province of this Jetter to tell of that special 
summer. It had many high lights of fellowship and service, 
prominent among which stand out the young people whom I 
received into the church and the lovely wedding of Lizzie Little 
in the church which she had so faithfully served. 

The impression mace upon me by church and community 
has never been efiaced. If I had not been under “commision” 
to go elsewhere I would gladly have cast in my lot with this 
church and community. I can still see the little house where 
I longed to live ‘‘in the midst of things.” 

Since that time, I have often wished that some organization 
of our church would take over the Coburn church, to help as 
Mr. Thompson suggests. A resident work would make a perma- 
nent asset of this sturdy New Brunswick church, and would also 
be a most interesting and worth while field for the person who is 
fortunate enough to go. 

Why should it not be the next outpost of the W. N. M. A. 
or the Y. P. C. U. or the General Convention? 

I fling them this challenge. Who will be the first to take 
it up? 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 


* * 


STRONG BACKING FOR WARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many of our friends are readers of the Leader. It has oc- 
curred to me, therefore, to write you that the Legislature of 
Alabama has just made an appropriation of $50,000 to the 
Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Alabama, for a fire- 
proof school building. The Legislative Committee on Educa- 
tion visited this school without my solicitation, and asked me to 
appear before this committee in Montgomery. And as a result 
of my appearing before the committee, the bill for the appropria- 
tion was introduced, and later passed in the Lower House without 
a dissenting vote and in the Upper House with only two votes 
in the negative. The Legislature has also appropriated $5,000 
annually. This is the first time, I am told, that the state has 
ever made an appropriation to a private institution for a build- 
ing. We are very hopeful, and know that this will be good news 
to all of our Leader friends. 

It may also interest the readers of the Leader to know that 
a bequest of $10,000 was recently left us by an old friend who 
lived in Boston. We have likewise been informed of several 
smaller bequests. None of these bequests, however, have thus 
far been made. 

It might also interest your readers to know. that twice in the 
last session of the Alabama Legislature, anti-evolution bills 
were introduced, and that each bill died in committee. 

I feel very proud of Alabama. ; 

Lyman Ward. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE U.S.A. 


The United States of America, bounded on the north by 
a dominion of our brothers and sisters, with whom we have 
been at peace for over a century without armament on either 
side. 

On the south by a group of nations of our brothers and 
sisters, struggling for liberty and national life as our fathers 
did in 1776, and who would have us do unto them as we would 
have had others do unto us a hundred and fifty years ago. 

On the east by war-weary Europe, our brothers and sisters 
trying to find the way to permanent peace, and needing our help, 
our sympathy, our co-operation, to make permanent, world-wide 
peace a reality. 

On the west by an awakening Asia, our brothers and sisters 
beginning to live in the modern world, whose ancestors were cul- 
tured, educated, civilized, when ours were savage barbarians 
in the forests of northern Europe.—Stanley Manning in the 
Universalist Banner. 

. * * 


LIVING THE MESSAGE AT HOME 


We have more than once stated in these columns our con- 
viction that Mahatma Gandhi should not come to America. He 
may well pray to be delivered from the friends who, for selfish 
purposes of their own mostly, urge him to cross the seas. We 
yield place to nobody in our eagerness to see Gandhi, and to ex- 
tend him hospitality. But, for the present at least, his place is 
in India. That Gandhi himself sees this clearly is indicated in a 
recent letter which we print herewith as new evidence of the 
Mahatma’s exceeding wisdom: ; 

As at Ashram, 
Sabarmatic, 12-9-26. 
Dear Friend: 

I have your kind letter. Yours is the fourth invi- 
tation I have received to visit America. Somehow or 
other, I do not think as yet the call within. If I am to 
be guided by the mere desire, I should straightway re- 
spond to your invitation. But something within me 
tells me that I could not deliver my message more ef- 
fectively by going to America than by living it myself 
here, however inadequately it may be. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) M. K. Gandhi. 
— Unity. 


* * 


THAT “INEVITABLE” WAR 


It leaps out at us from the news from every quarter of the 
globe, this assertion of the certainty, the inevitability, of war. 
Correspondents, wherever located, seem to find it a pet phrase. 
War is ‘inevitable’ in the Balkans because the ambitions of 
Mussolini and the desires of Jugoslavia clash in Albania. It is 
““nevitable”’ in Asia Minor because the Italian need for more 
territory will come into conflict with the French mandate in 
Syria, or Kemal’s plans for building up a great Moslem empire 
in Angora. It is “inevitable” in central Europe because of the 
Danzig Corridor. It is “inevitable” again in the Balkans be- 
cause of the Greek hold on Saloniki. It is “inevitable’’ in far-off 
India as in nearer Egypt because of Bolshevist encouragement 
of native hatred of Great Britain. Wherever there is a racial] 
clash, wherever a seaport or a bit of land is coveted by some 
nation, wherever a rapidly growing population tends to overflow 
its territory, the alert correspondents see war inevitable, pro- 
claim it so, and by so doing help to incite it. 

But nothing that is abnormal is inevitable. War, like other 
evils, is abnormal, while peace is the normal and ordinary con- 
dition of the world, as good is the normal and common lot of 
man. It is well enough to uncover evil conditions that may tend 
to provoke hostilities between nations, but the very fact that 
they are uncovered usually has contributed to their correction. 


There is excitement to-day among the more bellicose corre- 
spondents because Jugoslavia has broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Albania. But the immediate effect of that action 
has been to call the attention of the League of Nations to the 
strained relations existing between two of its members. 

Albania could hardly exist as a separate and independent na- 
tion without the League’s countenance and support. Jugoslavia, 
created out of post-war conditions, is in no position to reject 
the offices of the international organization for the maintenance 
of order. If back of Albania, as is suspected, stands the figure of 
Mussolini, it is better by far that the fact should be given world- 
wide recognition, and that the force which checked the hand of 
Italy when raised against Greece should be given a new oppor- 
tunity to serve the ends of peace. y 

Doubtless between nations, as between men, there will often 
arise differences, frequently honest on both sides. But the fact 
no more makes wars “inevitable” than it makes personal en- 
counters “‘inevitable.”” A force, of which the League of Nations 
is only one of many manifestations, exists to-day which is rapidly 
making war between civilized nations unthinkable.—The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

* * 


EVOLUTION AND FATHERHOOD 


“Is there a God and what kind of a God is he?”’ is the per- 
sistent and insistent demand to-day. Those teachers and 
preachers who are alert to this trend of thought are providing a 
substantial and constructive background for the religious life 
of our youth. At Bryn Mawr the other Sunday Dr. Shailer 
Mathews summed up current conceptions of God by saying: 
“Jesus talked in terms of an active father. The most audacious 
words that a man can utter are the first words of the Apostles’ 
Creed, ‘I believe in God the Father,’ ’’ which, being interpreted 
through the modern understanding of evolution, but increases the 
consciousness of the reality of such a relationship. Here God is 
in active loving partnership continuously with all the creative 
forces of the universe. Scientific mind and poetic insight meet 
in agreement in this modern ethical and scientific mysticism 
which brings God and man together in a common devotion 
to their common life in Nature very much in the same spirit 
as St. Francis entered into communion with Brother Sun and 
the whole family of creation. In a very real sense, understanded 
of the people of this day, is the Father’s love manifest. 

“Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


—The Churchman. 
* * 


WHY THOSE CHURCH BILLS? 


Apropos of what the Herald had to say some weeks ago 
about the business ethics of churches is the following from the 
Reformed Church Messenger which hits the nail so squarely on the 
head that it needs to be passed along: 

How does a church get into debt? The Rev. Raymond 
M. Shipman gives the following terse answer: “It’s 
very simple—nothing easier. Given a group of mem- 
bers who make no pledge to the church, another group 
who wait until the very last to pay their pledges and 
then pay up only when personally seen, and still another 
group who pledge something and never pay it, and still 
others who pay considerably less to the church than 

they do for movies and chewing gum, and you have a 

church that can never stay out of debt. Ask us something 

hard.” j 

Have you any satisfying answer to make in reply 

to this frank explanation of financial rheumatism in 

the churches? If we were to eliminate from our church 

rolls all those who pay but do not pray, and all those who 

pray but do not pay, how many would remain on the list 

of your congregation? 
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These searching words ought to make it very plain that the 
business affairs of the church do hold a most vital relationship to 
the spirituality of the church—indeed to the very sincerity and 
sacredness of church membership itself. It is utterly impossible 
to run organized Christian work, such as a church, without 
financial support. The money must come from somewhere. 
Hence by every moral standard of equity and fairness, every 
member should participate to the reasonable extent of his or 
her ability in supplying this need. To fail to do so, as so many 
are doing, is to shirk a moral responsibility—and no one can 
knowingly do this without deteriorating the fiber of his moral 
and spiritual life. 

The church membership rolls of this land are shot through 
and through with dead rot. There is no denying this fact. 
Neither can there be any denying the fact, by any informed 
person, that this dead rot is intimately related to this question of 
finance. How can any pastor or church leader, then, excuse 
himself from planning and pursuing a well-thought-out course of 
handling this whole question of the stewardship of money and 
of life which runs so close to the heart of things in the Church 
of Jesus Christ? 

It is a sobering situation and a sobering question for 
any minister who takes his work seriously.— Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 


* * 


A QUESTION OF USE, NOT. OF POSSESSION 


There is some talk here and there about the need of revising 
our Hymnal. With the general sentiment we cordially agree, but 
there is a greater need, which can be met without waiting for 
General Conference action. 

The average church would not use a revised Hymnal if it had 
one. It has not yet found out that the present Hymnal contains 
hundreds of hymns that are as fresh as when composed, for they 
have rarely been “‘given out” in public worship. 

The present Hymnal contains 717 hymns, not counting 
the doxologies, chants and “occasional pieces.” 

Admittedly, some of the hymns are beyond the musical 
reach of ordinary congregations, and many others for one reason 
or another do not suit the general! taste of to-day. 

But certainly not as many as half of the present collection 
are both musically and otherwise unusable. For good measure, 
suppose we eliminate 359 hymns, leaving 358 which theoretically 
are suitable for general congregational use. 

The Northwestern hereby offers a four-dollar copy of the 
present Hymnal to any pastor or layman who will certify that 
in his churck, during any recent twelve months, one half of these 
358 hymns have actually been sung in the public congregation— 
that is, 179 different hymns. 
is And, if the church has only one Sunday service, we will 
lower the limit to one fourth; that is to say, 89 hymns. 

The average church service provides for three hymns: 156 
a year for the one-service church; 312 for the two-service church. 
To get a four-collar Hymnal, the person reporting need only to 
testify that the usable contents of the Hymnal have keen used 
in a ratio of a little more than two new to one “repeater.” 

The result will show, we believe, that very few churches use 
one out of every four hymns contained in the present collection. 
It is a well-known fact that many churches do not use more than 
one out of ten. 

We need a revised Hymnal, undoubtedly; but we need 
still more a wider, wiser, and more venturesome use of whatever 
Hymnal the church happens to possess. 

In recent years Bishop Thirkield has keen giving a con- 
vincing cemonstration, at his conferences, of the Hymnal’s un- 
used possibilities. One-has but to listen while a company of 
ministers sing, with unaccustomed zest, such hymns as ““‘When 
Morning Gilcs tke Skies,” “Christian, Dost Thou See Them?” 
“Ancient of Days,’ “Courage, Brother, Do Not Stumble,” 
“The Lord Jehovah Reigns,” “In the Hour of Trial,” ‘“When 
Gathering Clouds around I View,” ‘Sinners Turn, Why Will 
Ye Die?” “Lord Jesus, When We Stand Afar,” “Spirit of God, 
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Descend upon My Heart,” “Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the 
Strain,” and many more, to realize that our Methodist hymnary 
is far from being exhausted. 

(If some one should say that our estimate of 359 practically 
useless hymns is too low, the only answer can be that he is en- 
titled to his opinion. And if some one else should say that the 
trouble with the Hymnal is not what it has, but what it hasn’t, 
the answer to him is that we think his position is impregnably 
correct.) 

A few days ago a friend of ours who knew the book intimate- 
ly looked through that justly-famous hymn book of the last 
generation, the ‘“Epworth Hymnal.’”’ Although it was the most 
popular Methodist collection of its time, and the most widely used, 
our friend discovered that of its 306 selections, ninety were 
never used in the church and Sunday school where he grew up. 
And ninety more were “specials,” used only on high days once 
or twice a year. 

And yet he would have said that in the Epworth Hymnal 
we had a book which was at last discarded because all of its 
hymns had been worn threadbare by constant repetition. 

No hymnal is used to the limit of its possibilities. But our 
present Methodist Hymnal is so far from being worn out that 
most churches could find it usable for another decade by the 
simple expedient of agreeing to sing every Sunday one or two of 
its Jess familiar hymns.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * 


OUR BAPTIST FAMILY, TYPES AND NAMES 


Confusion in thought forms is increased by the reckless 
fashion in which we use names. Take a few examples. 

Can a true Baptist be a liberal? That depends upon what 
a liberal is. If he is a fellow who is willing to be any sort of per- 
son or to hold any sort of opinion that will get by, forget him. 
But if he stands for the right of the individual to discover the 
truth for himself and to follow it loyally with the utmost prac- 
tical freedom from all forms of authoritarian control except that 
of Almighty God, then to be a consistent Baptist is to be a 
liberal. 

Is a true Baptist a fundamentalist? Again it is a matter of 
naming. If a fundamentalist is one who stands for the funda- 
mentals of saving truth as contained in the gospel message, how 
can a Baptist be anything else? But if he stands for a particu- 
lar selection and definition of those fundamentals, then the only 
officia] standard of fundamentalism is the confession of the 
Christian Fundamentals Association issued by that body in 1919; 
and a vast majority of Baptists never saw that confession, never 
heard of it and perhaps would not accept it. 

As to modernism, the case is still one of names. If a mod- 
ernist is one who professedly, in the name of modern learning, 
denies any of the essential truths of the gospel as revealed in the 
clear and whole meaning of the New Testament, then, in the 
Baptist denomination, to know him is to condemn him, and it 
is conceded that his kind is as scarce, rare and elusive as milk 
sickness and likely to become more so. If one is an atheist, an 
agnostic or a Unitarian, call him by his right name. But if, as 
the evangelica] modernist prefers to put the matter, a modemist 
is one who favors a truly scientific method in the examination of 
religious truth in the light of all the facts, who is afraid of science 
and the facts? No Baptist will confess such a fear. What scares 


_ us all is “science falsely so-called,” masquerading as modernism. 


But if modernism in its true character stands for real science 
dealing fairly with all of the ascertainable facts, then all of us are 
willing to pass as modernists from Miami to Moose Jaw. 

Many other current labels invite the same treatment. The 
importance of carefulness in their use grows out of the fact that 
a name ignited by a passionate misunderstanding is a firebrand. 
One of the chief hindrances to a harmonious understanding in 
our variegated family is the loose way the children have of 
flinging such firebrands about the house. The intelligent, tem- 
perate and clear use of one language will do much to promote 
family harmony—a task of sufficient difficulty even when every-— 
body speaks the truth in love——The Baptist (Chicago). 
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Infidelity does not consist in believing, or in disbelieving, it consists in professing to believe what one does not believe-—Thomas Paine. 


Life, Character and Influence of 
Desiderius Erasmus 
By John Joseph Mangan, A. M., M. D. 

(Maemillan. $10.00, 2 vols.) 

While this book, written by a Catholic 
layman, does net appear to throw much 
new light either on the lite of Erasmus, or 
on the Reformation period, it is a pains- 
taking survey of that stormy time, and it 
is interesting to trace the historic picture 
it presents, coming through the medium 
of a modern Catholic mind. There is 
every appearance of entire candor and 
fairness on the author’s part. One feels 
quite sure not only that he intends to speak 
without bias or prejudice, but that he is 
sufficiently on guard against such merely 
impulsive utterance. He seems to have 
weighed the judgments of some Protestant 
writers on the subject, though he speaks 
in commendation only of Professor Emer- 
ton’s book. But it is so difficult for either 
Catholic or Protestant to get completely 
the other’s point of view, and to do full 
justice to the ideas presented from that 
angle of vision, that it would be rather a 
marvel if Protestants could accept this 
book as a wholly dispassionate representa- 
tion of the facts in the case. 

With regard to the character of Eras- 
mus Dr. Mangan’s judgment is less favor- 
able than that commonly entertained. 
His eminence as a scholar is clearly set 
forth, and his influence upon the age in 
which he lived is perhaps unduly magni- 
fied rather than in any wise disparaged. 
He is given what the author regards as 
the bad eminence of being the real cause 
of the Reformation. It was he who laid the 
egg that Luther only hatched. Indeed 
we are given to understand that, at one 
point, the future of Europe rested largely 
in his hands. He was summoned to meet 
the Elector of Saxony in order that the 
latter might get from him light on the 
problem what to do about Luther. If at 
that time Erasmus, instead of side-stepping 
the whole issue, had boldly told Frederick 
what he knew to be true, probably the 
Elector would have withdrawn his sup- 
port from Luther, and the course of events 
would have resumed straightway its peace- 
ful flow. This surely seems a somewhat 
childish speculation. 

Erasmus, as depicted in this book, is a 
trimmer and a time-server of the most 
pronounced type. The times were out of 


joint, and bis one care was to see to it that’ 


these dislocations did as little damage as 
possible to his own premises. In this he 
was adroit enough to succeed, though it 
was an ignominious success. This author 
much prefers Luther, with his courage, 
though he regards Luther as having been 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


‘doctrine. 


a man of unsound mind. He presents 
evidence of considerable moral weakness 
in the lives of both men, much in the 
modern fashion of writing biography. 
This, however, does not signify much, so 
far as the Reformation is concerned. To 
hold Erasmus and Luther responsible for 
that, whether jointly or severally, is much 
as if two men who had discovered a leak 
in a steam boiler, and had raised an alarm, 
were to be held responsible for the ex- 
plosion that subsequently occurred. 

Meanwhile cowardice and cunning, 
though his letters lay him open to the 
charge of both weaknesses, are not entirely 
satisfactory keys to the personal character 
of Erasmus. He could be bold enough 
upon occasion. But he was not and could 
not be a partisan. His sympathies ran in 
both directions, and he was equally offended 
by extremists on either side. Above all, 
he was a man of letters and chiefly in- 
terested in the advance of learning. 
Knowing and caring little about theology, 
he refused to trouble himself with Luther’s 
differences from the church on points of 
For his part he limited himself 
to a demand for moral reform in the church, 
of which, as Dr. Mangan does not for a 
moment attempt to conceal, there was at 
least considerable need. Erasmus pre- 
sents that somewhat pathetic figure, a 
moderate and reasonable man living in an 
age much ruled by inflammatory passion. 

Perhaps the treatment of the practical 
matter of the sale of indulgences comes as 
near as any to being a test question with 
regard to the behavior of various parties 
in those days.. There can be little doubt 
that Erasmus regarded Tetzel’s doings 
with the same abhorrence that Luther 
felt. Dr. Mangan passes rather lightly 
over that whole business. He refutes the 
vulgar error that these indulgences were, 
in the thought of the church, licenses to 
commit sin. But he has no opinion of his 
own to express as to the morality of the 
sale. That question, he says, he leaves 
the theologians to determine. This how- 
ever is virtually leaving the whole affair 
to a tribunal of specialists, and it renders 
all discussion of the Reformation period, 
on his part and on the part of all of us, 
quite idle and superfluous. 

What was sold was avowedly a remission 
of some of the penalties that followed sin 
after repentance had been professed and 
absolution had been given. It was called 
a “satisfaction”’ instead of a penalty, but 
that did not alter the ethics of the transac- 
tion. In the common thought no doubt 
these penalties were what chiefly mattered. 
Divine forgiveness did not mean so very 
much unless it carried with it remission 
of some of the penalties that had been in- 
curred. In effect an easy escape from the 


consequences of sin was likely to be made 
a kind of Jicense to commit more sin. To 
be sure the indulgence dealt only with 
sins of the past. But if it was so easy to 
compound for old debts the ordinary mind 
was sure to infer that future sins also 
might be made less costly. 

The verdict of impartial history is likely 
to continue to be that the moral sense of 
the Papacy was not very keen when it 
permitted this sale to go on; and that its 
determination to suppress Luther grew, 
in part, out of its anger with him because 
he had largely dried up one of the sources 
of its revenue. Besides, if the sale was as 
innocent as church authoritise have tried 
to make it appear why has it been aban- 
doned? Is not the fact that such sales are 
no longer held a confession that, like lot- 
teries, they have come to be regarded by 
the church itself as not for the public good? 

H. N.B. 
* * 
Spiritual Values and the Eternal Life 
By H. E. Fosdick. (Harvard University 

Press. $1.00.) 

Dr. Fosdick, in his customary felicitous 
style and convincing manner, succeeds, 
in his Ingersoll lecture, “Spiritual Values 
and Eternal Life,” in leading the mind to 
the very frontier of one of those truths 
that faith alone can embrace, and makes 
the transition easy. 

It is a clear argument for immortality 
founded on the inherent surviving quali- 
ties in man’s work and personality, one 
of which can not endure without the other. 
He says “the continuance of spiritual 
values postulates the existence of per- 
sonalities to express them.”’ His belief 
“that nothing walks with aimless feet’ 
and that no spiritual achievement can be 
“cast as rubbish to the void,” is admir- 
ably defended. 

The history of man’s belief in life be- 
yond the grave is briefly and concisely 
traced from the beginning from naked 
instincts and superstitions to modern ar- 
guments based on reasonable implications 
and consequent modes of religious thought 
and practise. He also meets the mechanis- 
tic and materialistic explanations of life 
and proves them wanting, since they fail 
to see that spiritual values are real and 
imperishable facts; and he comes to see 
the problem from the angle he can not for- 
sake, the necessary conservation of that 
which is excellent in man’s life and work, 
and this is to him the most reasonable of 
a]l arguments. Happily he stresses, in 
the course of his thought, the fact of eter- 
nal life being related not to a hereafter 
only but also to our present world. We 
are of it; and it is the eternity in man’s 
work that preserves it. While this would 

(Continued on page 1307) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 
Cc. B. G. Program 


3.00 p. m. Greetings, Ruth Owens Pull- 
man. 
3.10 p. m. Address, ‘““The Twilight of the 
Gods,” Ruth G. Downing. 
3.50 p.m. Dramatization, Guild Delegates. 
4.05 p.m. C. B. G. Conference: Using the 
Study Book, Equipment, Fi- 
nances, Service, four promi- 
nent Guild members. 
* * 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The Presidents’ Council of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts which was held at Bethany 
Union, Boston, was a meeting long to 
be remembered; there was a large attend- 
ance of interested women, eighty al- 
together, from thirty-three Circles, and 
some members-at-large. 

The president, Mrs. Sampson, met a 
little earlier with the district vice-presi- 
dents, when suggestions and plans were 
made to further the work of the Circles. 
Then after a short praise and prayer 
service Mrs. Sampson krought a very 
helpful and earnest message, urging each 
and every one to do her kest for this great 
cause which is so necessary just now. 

The various chairmen brought plans 
for their specific departments, making 


clearer to all the needs along their own 
lines of endeavor. 

Miss Alice Enbom told in her charming 
manner some of the things being done at 
Headquarters, and how the wishes of the 
women are their first consideration, that 
literature and helps of various kinds may 
meet the needs of our workers. 

Mrs. W. E. Cook of Waltham and Mrs. 
Car] F. Elsner of South Weymouth, the 
representatives at Northfield and Ferry 
Beach, gave most graphic descriptions of 
these Institutes. Mrs. Elsner’s demon- 
stration was not only interesting but it 
brought out many ideas for the Mission 
Circle workers. 

The inspirational speaker, Mrs. Bert 
S. Currier, of Arlington Heights, closed 
the session with some very timely words 
on “How to get together the scattered 
forces.” Duty, the practical side, and 
beauty the idea] way of “keeping on.” 
She spoke especially of keeping an open 
mind with the youth of to-day. 

The meeting closed with one verse of 
“The tie that binds.” 

The fact that more were present than 
ever before is evidence that our women are 
realizing that much good comes from the 
close relationship and helpfulness of co- 
operation, and that Miss Hersey is a 
wonderful hostess and Bethany Union is 
a good place to go. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The second Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
of the season was held at Headquarters on 
Monday morning, Sept. 26. Those pres- 
ent included: Bissell, Torsleff, Leighton, 
Huntley, Walker, Morrison, Coons, Had- 
ley, Stevens, Tomlinson, Milburn, Raspe, 
Spear, Lee, Colson, Merrick, Vossema, 
Cardall, Page, Titus, Brush, Tenney, 
Gibks, Ayres, Nichols, Hoyt, Marshall, 
Fister, Wilson, Leavitt, Leining, New- 
comb, Hall, G. H. Leining, A. W. Little- 
field of Middleboro, Miss Kirk, Mrs. 
Leighton, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Mil- 
burn, Miss MacDonald, Miss Shedd, Miss 
Freeman. 

The meeting was led by the chairman, 
the Rev. Mr. Nichols of Salem, and the 
devotional service was conducted by Dr. 
Samuel Gilbert Ayres. 

Mr. Bisse]l read a letter from the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches to the 
effect that their annual meeting, which 
would also be the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization, would be held in Lynn 
on Monday, Nov. 21. Dr. Cadman is 
scheduled as the evening speaker. The 
Federation would like to have al]) the de- 
nominational ministers’ meetings that 
morning held in Lynn, in order that the 
members might attend the sessions of the 
Convention during the rest of the day. 


This matter was referred to the Program 
Committee. 

Dr. Coons spoke a few words concerning 
a young Universalist layman, Walter 
Allerton, who was to be in the vicinity of 
Boston from the 14th to the 21st of Oc- 
tober, and would be glad to give either of 
his illustrated lectures, one on conditions 
in China and one on a trip around the 
world, on a fifty-fifty basis, in any Uni- 
versalist church. 

The Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, the speaker 
of the morning, explained that the topic 
assigned to him was ‘‘Our Denominational 
Shortcomings: Why are we where we are? 
What is to be our course?” ‘Have you 
ever written a letter to a friend,” he be- 
gan, “in which you wanted to give him 
advice and in which you have spilled out 
all the ideas you had, and then left it 
until the next morning to reread? You 
probably tore it up. Perhaps it would be 
just as well if we tore up our addresses 
on denominational shortcomings, but I 
have been in the ministry thirty-two years 
and you all know my loyalty is not to be 
questioned, so I am well qualified to speak 
on the subject. To be sure, as long as 
I have been in the ministry I have been, 
as far as the denominational convention is 
concerned, on the outside looking in, one 


who follows rather than forms policies, so 
I do not speak as one having authority. 

“Why are we where we are? Well, 
where are we anyhow? I shoujd judge 
that we are in a state of near despair. 
We are apparently ready to sink but don’t 
like to admit it. I presume that our Su- 
perintendent means: Why are we so far 
behind in keeping up with the Joneses? 
Why are we not more popular, more popu- 
Jous and more powerful than we are? 
We have always claimed that in the strict 
meaning of the word we are evangelistic, 
and so we are as proclaimers of a gospel, 
but we have not been winners of converts 
since the days of Ballou, and are not now. 
We have not had the training or the de- 
sire to do this kind of work. We have 
gladly welcomed anybody who has come 
to us, but we have grown in the past al- 
most wholly by the promise which our 
interpretation of the Christian message 
has presented. We have grown dependent 
on the supposition that people would 
accept it if we presented it. We have not 
made converts. We are still preserving 
the course of ‘Do not trespass,’ but we 
have noted that other people are very 
busy trying to convert our own. We have 
lacked the zeal to go out into the highways 
and the byways and force the passers-by 
to come in to us. 

“Last summer I was walking on the 
sand one evening at Ferry Beach with 
Charles Patterson. I spoke of the need 
of more zeal in our work. He said: ‘We 
have not got the urge, Gibbs, that’s the 
trouble. Neither our old nor our young 
feel the need to save anybody from any- 
thing.’ 

“Weare not evangelistic in the dictionary 
definition of the word. Our ministers are 
not trained in this respect. Our mission- 
ary zeal has never been very strong. What 
a lot of talk we had to start the Japan 
Mission and what a lot of work to keep it 
going! You will remember the laughter 
at Shinn as the Grasshopper Missionary. 
But I want to say to you now that he be- 
ing dead yet speaketh. This general lack 
of a missionary spirit has been a great 
handicap in our work, a millstone around 
our necks. For years it checked our in- 
terest in our own children. 

“Fourteen years ago the General Sun- 
day Schoo] Association was formed and a 
new missionary policy initiated, but it 
never caused a ripple on the calm spirit 
of the Universalist Church. The idea 
was that we were to build from the bottom 
up, beginning with the Sunday school, but 
in order to do this we ought to have in- 
stituted a widespread missionary educa- 
tion among our people so that we could 
get up some enthusiasm about it and go 
ahead. We have been told that mission- 
ary enterprises cost too much, but it is 
simply because we ministers and laymen 
do not have missionary zeal enough to 
meet the cost. 

“We have been told that it took a par- 

(Continued on page 1307) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: ° 
October 9-15. Headquarters; Hartford, 
Conn. (Convention.) 

Miss Slaughter: 
October 9-15. Lowell, Mass. (Grace 
Church) ; Headquarters; Hartford, Conn. 
(Convention.) 

Dr. Huntley: 
October 9-15. Arlington, Mass.; Head- 
quarters; Hartford, Conn. (Conven- 
tion.) 

* * 


A REPLY TO A REGRETTER 


Says one of our best friends: 

I’m rather astonished to note you bar 
ministers from the Hartford conferences. 
We can only send one delegate, and he a 
minister. You will deny him access to 
the best there is. I understand that minis- 
ters should play second fiddle or none at 
all in these conferences. Could you not 
tell them they can only come in with pad- 
locked lips? At least allow them to spec- 
tate. 

Yours forever, 
C. Ellwood N. 


The answer: 

Your card of protest gives me a great 
deal of pleasure. I am exceedingly glad 
to know that the ministers wish they 
could attend our Tuesday conferences, 
and I assure you that my fellow-officers 
and I truly wish that we could invite them. 
As a matter of fact, the General Conven- 
tion permits us to have our conferences at 
the same time that the ministers’ meet- 
ings are in session on the express condi- 
tion that we shall publish the prohibitive 
line to which you object. Not even Miss 
Earle, not even Mrs. Galer, not even Mr. 
Gibbs, and not even the president of the 
General Association, can participate in 
the conference, for, much as we regret the 
necessity for the overlapping, we must be 
faithful to our agreement with the powers 
that be. 


* * 


USING THE WASHINGTON CHURCH 


“One of the things I want to do is to 
make use of the church as part of the 
scheme of religious education, by having 
the school hold its opening. or closing 
service in it. It is too bad not to utilize 
the atmosphere of devotion which the 
church promotes, especially such a one 
as this will be, during the period when 
youth is most susceptible to imaginative 
appeals through the ‘eye-gate.’ The aisle 
chapel which our new plans provide will 
facilitate such use by providing a space 
in the church, surrounded by its beauty, 
and yet a little separated by arches from 
the larger space in which a small school 
might feel lost. Of course we hope that in 
time that chapel will not be sufficient, but 
at first it will be better to fill that. The 
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HARTFORD NEXT 


Friday Evening, October 14, to 
Tuesday Evening, October 18. 


Uplifting Worship 
Informing Conferences 
Inspiring Addresses 
Beautiful Pageantry 
Important Business 
Educational Exhibits 
Delightful Fellowship 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Note that the Saturday morning 
session is to be at the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy. 
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chapel, as you will see on the plans, is not 
a room shut off from the church by doors, 
but only a side extension of the church it- 
self required for the larger seating capacity 
weneed. It doesnot destroy the symmetry 


‘of the main body, which is definitely 


articulated by the rows of columns and 
arches. But the row of aisle columns 
does give it a certain identity and makes 
possible, not only inereased sittings in the 
church, but also a smaller space for as- 
semblies at which we want the churchly 
sitting but which do not require so large 
an area as the whole church provides. 
It will be ideal for special Lenten services, 
for example; and it will facilitate the 
utilization of the church for church school 
worship periods. Such side aisle chapels 
are quite common in many Episcopal 
churches. I remember dropping into a 
week-day service at St. Thomas’ Church in 
New York, which was held in such a one. 
We had the companionship of the smaller 
space and yet were conscious of being a 
part of the majestic beauty and dignity of 
the larger structure.” 

From a letter by Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D. 


* * 


OUR MISSIONARIES IN THE PIGEON 
RIVER VALLEY 


The scene was the piazza of Friendly 
House, at Inman’s Chapel, N. C. Mrs. 
Vallentyne and Miss Earle sat chatting 
while the two missionaries were busy 
making beds for the guests. Enter two 
dark-eyed lads, one carrying a bunch of 
golden-rod. The ladies introduced them- 
selves and the older boy responded, ‘I 
am Andrew Fraser, and this is my brother, 
Charles Fraser.’’ Then, with the grace of 
a Chesterfield, he presented his golden- 
rod to Miss Earle. Later when Miss 
Powell appeared Miss Earle showed her 
flowers, saying that Andrew probably 


meant them for the minister. ‘‘Didn’t 
you bring them for Miss Powell, Andrew?” 
“T brought them for whoever was here,” 
was the dignified and gallant reply. 

What do our missionaries teach in the 
Pigeon River valley? They help these 
keen-eyed boys and girls to give expres- 
sion to their native courtesy, they teach 
them to give and to receive in the spirit 
of neighborliness, to co-operate with each 
other, to love beauty, to desire knowledge. 
They convince the community that re- 
ligion is something more than emotional 
excitement—that it is honest dealing and 
clean living. When a disturbance occurs 
at the chapel, arrests are made, the minis- 
ter appears in court as witness, and dis- 
turbances end in the services of the 
“preaching woman.’ The telephone at 
Friendly House calls the doctor in every 
hour of need. Miss Downing gives music 
lessons, makes a home for the caterpillar 
the boys found, that they may watch him 
become a butterfly, leads the “Jeast ones’’ 
of pre-school age in ways of gentleness 
and self-control at the daily kindergarten, 
and preaches the sermon when need arises. 

Yes, it really Jooks as if our missionaries 
are teaching Universalism in the Pigeon 
River Valley. 


* * 


A GUIDE FOR READERS 


“As Modern Writers See Jesus,” by 
Adelaide Teague Case. This book is a 
book about books, exactly described by 
its subtitle, ““A Descriptive Bibliography 
of Books about Jesus.” ; 

Dr. Case, of the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has given 
us brief evaluations of some recent books 
about Jesus. The book is a valuable guide 
to teachers, parents, librarians, and other 
students, who wish to read the best mod- 
ern thought about Jesus, or to buy books 
for the reading of others. 

If one wishes to know the backgrounds 
of Jesus’ life, or the bearing of his teach- 
ing on modern problems, this author will 
direct him to the best books. If a teacher 
is perplexed about how to present Jesus 
to young minds, or about the best course 
of study to reveal him as a living person- 
ality, this book will tell him what books to 
buy. 

The list of books described is quite 
comprehensive, including those written 
from both fundamentalist and modernist 
positions, from Jewish and Catholic as 
well as Protestant. 

A chapter each is given to Imaginative 
Prose, Poetry, Plays, and the last chapter 
describes books on Pictures. 

Dr. Case’s book is worth reading for 
itself, is worth owning as a guide, and will 
inevitably arouse the desire to read and 
own other books. 

A.G.E. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The Providence Journal wil] print in a 
booklet the fourteen articles written by its 
representative, Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, 
on the World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Lausanne. He was the speaker 
at the Union Protestant Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Sept. 26, giving a reswme of this con- 
ference. 


Walter A. Presbrey of Providence, who 
served a term on the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention, 1919-21, 
has been in a very serious condition in the 
hospital. In August, he submitted to a 
major operation and recovery has been a 
hard battle. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Denver will 
supply at Arlington, Mass., on Oct. 23, 
and not at Brookline, as stated in the 
Leader of Oct. 1. 


Rev. Fred A. Line of Indianapolis will 
be the preacher at Beacon Church, Erook- 
line, Mass., on Oct. 16. 


Rev. Homer Gleason, Dr. Carpenter’s 
assistant at Peoria, Ill., has been called 
to the pastorate of the church at Rochester, 
Minn. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich of Niantic, Conn., 
and Rev. Doris Swett of Plymouth, Mass., 
visited Headquarters on Sept. 30. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. H. H. Niles, pastor. 
The church observed the week of Sept. 25 
to Oct. 2 as Church Week in connection 
with the other churches of Denver. Sun- 
day, Sept. 25, was Welcome Home Sunday. 
Wednesday was Church Planniag Night, 
when the congregation made plans for 
the year, after which a buffet luncheon 
was served. On Sept. 25 Mr. Niles spoke 
on “‘Beyond the Sunset,” and on Oct. 2, 
“All Abroad.” 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Two important 
lines of business were transacted at the 
September meeting of the Church School 
Association on Sept. 15. One was the 
election of Miss Eleanor Bonner as su- 
perintendent to fill the vacancy that had 
been left open until the new pastor’s as- 
sistant should have entered on her work. 
One important part of that work is that 
of Director of Religious Education, for 
which Miss Bonner has been taking special 
training in the Canton Theological School 
during the past year. The other was a 
vote to reorganize the Church School 
Association in such a way as to make it 
more definitely the religious education 
department of the church, with the pastor 
president ex officio and the superintendent 
the operating administrative director of 
the school, responsible to the association. 


and Interests 


This plan was recommended by Miss 
Bonner as the one advocated by experts 
in church school administration and as in 
use in an increasing number of the best 
organized schools. Dr. Perkins was able 
to endorse it out of personal experience, 
as it has been in efiective operation in the 
large and well-organized school in Lynn, 
Mass., for the last five years. A committee 
was appointed to prepare by-laws embody- 
ing the new plan and to report at the 
meeting of the association on Oct. 12. 
Miss Bonner also outlined plans for train- 
ing teachers and otherwise preparing for 
the best use of the church school equipment 
that will be provided in the National 
Memorial Church. 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
This summer our church did not join in 
the union vacation services, but Mr. Mc- 
Intire conducted the union communion 
service in the First Congregational Church 
Sept. 4 and delivered the sermon, return- 
ing from his vacation a week early. Dur- 
ing the summer a gown room has been 
finished in the church for the benefit of 
the choir, and the cost has been met from 
the Linda W. Allen Fund of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle. The pastor is considering 
for a few Sundays the general theme: “‘A 
Better Church.’ Two recent subjects 
were “A Casual Diagnosis: What Ails the 
Church?” and‘‘Our Ideal: What Kind of 
Church Does Chelsea Need?”’ A number 
from our church will attend the General 
Convention at Hartford. 


New Hampshire 


Winchester.—Rev. Edward L. Hough- 
ton, pastor. Rally Day was made espe- 
cially significant for the members of this 
congregation by our first use of our reno- 
vated and beautiful auditorium, also by 
the first appearance of our vested choir, 
composed of some twenty of our own 
young people. During the summer the 
dilapidated concrete steps in front of the 
church were removed and replaced by 
substantial new ones, and the church lawn 
was graded and seeded—nearly all of this 
work done by our men, after hours. In- 
deed, to meet the urgent need for repair 
and renovation of the church property, all 
our people, men and women alike, rallied 
nobly to the occasion, and kept up ac- 
tivities all summer. 


New York 


Central Square.—Rey. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. After a vacation during July and 
August services have been resumed. The 
minister prepared a series of sermons on 
the church for September, the first sub- 
ject being, ‘‘The Church and Its Task.’ 
A large number remained for church 
school. At the invitation of the minister 


the Ladies’ Social Circle met at her home 
for its first meeting Sept. 9. Refreshments 
were served and a social hour enjoyed at 
the close of the business meeting. Sept. 11 
Dr. Fisher, a teacher at Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, delivered the sermon. Sept. 16 
the ladies served their annual harvest 
supper in the church dining room. The 
Ladies’ Social Circle met at the home of 
its president, Mrs. Adeline Woodcock, 
Sept. 23. The annual parish business 
meeting was held at the close of the ser- 
vice Sept. 25, the present officers being re- 
elected as follows: President, Chas. J. 
Yorkey; vice-president, Chas. Beeby; trus- 
tee, Clayton Bates; secretary, Ella Wood; 
treasurer, Nell Wilcox. Delegates to the 
State Convention in Syracuse were ap- 
pointed as follows: Church, Mrs. Grace 
Strong and Mrs. Ella Wood; Ladies’ 
Social Circle, Mrs. Adeline Woodcock; 
Missionary Society, Mrs. Eva Goettel; 
church school, Kate Covell. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hadwen Wilcox were appointed delegates 
to attend the Hartford Convention. 


Pennsylvania 


Girard.—Reyv. Charles FEasternhouse, 
newly elected pastor of the Universalist 
churches at Girard and Wellsburg, was 
officially welcomed. to the church and the 
community at a public installation ser- 
vice in the church. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church at 
Cleveland, delivered the installation ser- 
mon. Mr. Lupton was a classmate of 
Mr. Easternhouse. Rev. Jennie Ellis, State 
Superintendent, paid a tribute to the 
former pastor, Rev. Herbert H. Graves, 
and welcomed the new pastor to the 
fellowship of Universalist churches in 
Pennsylvania. Rev. C. M. Hartshorn of 
the Methodist church spoke for the 
churches and extended a welcome to Mr. 
Easternhouse in their behalf. Rev. W. G. 
Alter, of the Presbyterian church, spoke 
for the community. Miss Raymond, a 
memter of the WelJlsburg parish, in a few 
words of welcome expressed the sentiment 
ot the two parishes. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. The July and August 
union services with the First Universalist 
Church were very enjoyable. The First 
Church was closed in July and the Mediator 
in August. Rally Day was observed on 
Sept. 25 with all departments reporting 
splendid attendance. Mr. Leining is 
preaching a series of sermons on “The 
Religion of Healthy-Mindedness.”’ The 
subjects are: “The Demand for a Better 
Brand of Christianity,” “Some Fantastic 
Forms of the Christian Religion,” ‘“‘The 
Real Religion of Jesus,” ‘“‘The Healthy 
Reproduction of that Religion.” The 
Y. P. C. U. began its season on Sept. 25 
with a record attendance. For its Sun- 
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day meetings it is reviewing Bruce Bar- 
ton’s “What Can a Man Believe?’’ Miss 
Doris Snow and Miss Helen Mowry rep- 
resented the church school at the Rhode 
Island Institute of Religious Education 
in Kingston. The first social event is a 
comedy circus on Oct. 14 presented by the 
Y. P.C. U.and the Men’s Club. Several 
from this church will attend the Conven- 
tions in Hartford. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 1304) 
ticular and peculiar kind of man to under- 
stand the message of the Universalist 
Church. Have we got to wait until we 
see a Universalist before we start to preach 
our faith? The right way to go about it 
is to camp on a corner and begin to preach 
the Universalist faith until we get some 
one to listen. 

“We are where we are, in a state of near 
despair, because we do not play the game 
together, and because, generally speaking, 
we have lost sight of the goal of our church. 
We have specialized in training sharp- 
shooters, and when we call for a company 
front or platoon firing every man shoots 
at a different target. We glory in our 
differences and independence, thinking 
these mean freedom, but sometimes they 
mean foolishness. Along the lines of our 
work as an organization there should be 
enough uniformity so that we can march 
together even if we have to keep our 
mouths shut. We have developed inde- 
pendence of action to such a degree that 
our laymen do not see that real freedom 
of action is to be found in unity of work. 

“Now we are going to Hartford supposed- 
ly for a great purpose, but in the first place 
we are going to growl about the cost of 
running the Convention. And then we 
are going to talk about the polite invita- 
tion we have to play in the Congrega- 
tional yard with the Congregational boys 
and girls. What we need to worry most 
over is the answer to the question—What 
are we in this Universalist business for? 
We need to find ourselves in order to lose 
ourselves in the service of him whose name 
we bear, and there is great danger that 
we will mark time at Hartford by wast- 
ing time on these two subjects. We ought 
to be careful that we don’t use the head 
all the time and forget the heart. We must 
seek God and the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness first of all.’’ 

At the close of Mr. Gibbs’s address the 
Rey. A. W. Littlefield of Middleboro 
spoke at some length, explaining that the 
trouble he had found with our missionary 
work was that preachers set out in too 
denominational a frame of mind. ‘“‘Whena 
man goes forth and says simply ‘I have 
something that you need, the gospel of 
love and truth and righteousness,’ by and 
by those who listen will say, ‘Where do 
they preach that sort of thing?’ and come 
to the Universalist church. An outstand- 
ing quality of Dr. Conklin’s ministry in 


Fitchburg was commented on in the news- 
papers when he left, and that was that 
he exemplified first of all character, so that 
those coming in contact with him wanted 
to come in closer contact with the Uni- 
versalist church. Just so I would like to 
see us earnest in preaching the gospel of 
Jesus, and see what would happen to our 
church in the reflex of it.’ 

Dr. John Clarence Lee spoke as fol- 
lows: “It seems to me that we have ar- 
rived at the point in the religious develop- 
ment of America where Universalism can 
be regarded as the universal solvent. I 
used to think of the Hicksite Quakers in 
that capacity. But we Universalists are 
modernists and ideal modernists. We have 
incorporated evolution in our faith. Our 
leadership is being welcomed by a great 
multitude of those who have a forward 
look because we have worked out a con- 
ception of religion that meets the larger 
needs of the world of to-day. We have, 
by the grace of God, a great opportunity, 
but we must not ke exclusive or hang back 
from the position in the vanguard to which 
we have been called. The laity are closer 
to-day than ever before. The ministers 
must not block the way to fulfillment.” 

Anouncement was made at the close of 
the meeting that the October 3 session 
would be followed by a buffet lunch in 


' Dr. van Schaick’s apartment. 


DH. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1303) 
appear to be self-evident it is not clear to 
the popular mind, and has need to be 
stressed. 

Dr. Fosdick’s book will serve to confirm 
the faith of believers and help the unbe- 
lief of those that doubt. 

Tied Bd 


* * 


The Psychology of Religion 


By Charles Conant Josey. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50.) 

This is an excellent and up-to-date 
popular exposition of the established facts 
and more generally accepted principles 
of the psychology of religion. The book is 
remarkably judicious and well balanced. 
A comprehensive and discriminating defini- 
tion of religion from the psychological 
standpoint is set forth and defended. The 
important steps in the historical develop- 
ment of religion in society are briefly out- 
lined. The growth of religious experience 
in the modern individual is carefully 
though summarily described. The logical 


‘grounds and psychological motives for 


belief in God and immortality are set forth 
with clarity. In successive chapters the 
types of personal religious experience, 
cult practises, prayer, asceticism and 
mysticism are analyzed and evaluated. 
A chapter on preaching contains sug- 
gestions from the standpoint of the psy- 
chologist. The volume will be of sub- 
stantial service as a text-book for college 


undergraduates and students in theological 
seminaries. It is interestingly written, 
and will be intelligible to the general 
reader. 

Professor Josey is strictly scientific in 
his treatment, and he can be relied upon 
to state facts objectively. At the same 
time, he appreciates the higher values of 
religion, and he takes a constructive at- 
titude in his interpretations. His book is 
admirably adapted to introduce the be- 
ginner to an important field in the contem- 
porary scientific investigation of religion. 
I know of no better book to put into the 
hands of college youths who are bewildered 
in this period of religious controversy. 

W. K.W. 


Reviews this week are by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D. D., Minister Emeritus of 
King’s Chapel, Boston; Rev. R. L. For- 
man, D. D., St. Paul’s Methodist Epis- 
copa! Church, New York; Prof. William 
Kelley Wright, author of ‘‘A Student’s 
Philosophy of Religion.” 

* 


* 


UNITARIAN STATISTICS 1926 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on Sept. 24 that, according to the 
returns received, there were 353 active 
Unitarian churches in the United States 
in 1926, with 60,152 members. These 
figures are exclusive of eighteen federated 
churches, each consisting of a Unitarian 
unit combined with a unit of some other 
denomination. These federated churches, 
which are more or less closely affiliated 
with the Unitarian denomination, re- 
ported a total membership of 2,838. 

In addition to the 353 active churches 
whose membership is included in the total, 
reports were received concerning forty- 
five Unitarian churches said to be dor- 
mant or discontinued or holding summer 
services only. The churches holding sum- 
mer services only were omitted from 
the tabulation because their members 
are already included for the most part 
in the membership of churches at their 
places of permanent residence. 

In 1916, at the time of the last preced- 
ing decennial census of religious bodies, 
there were reported 411 Unitarian church- 
es, with 82,515 members. These totals 
presumably included a few federated 
churches, though the movement towards 
the federation of churches of different 
denominations had not made very great 
progress in 1916. 

The total expenditures in 1926, as re- 
ported by 344 Unitarian churches, amount- 
ed to $3,418,975, including $3,120,816 
for current expenses and $255,759 for 
benevolences. The total expenditures 
reported in 1916 by 3869 churches were 
$1,485,556. The vaJue of church property 
(including church edifices, furniture, etc., 
but not including parsonages), as reported 
by 385 Unitarian churches for 1926 was 
$27,478,554. The corresponding value 
reported by 393 churches for 1916 was 
$15,247,349. 
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Of the 353 churches reporting in 1926, 
296 were located in urban territory (in- 
corporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more), and fifty-seven were in rural areas. 
Of the total membership 55,445 were in 
the urban churches and 4,707 in the rural 
churches; and of the total expenditures the 
urban churches reported $3,276,692 and 
the rural churches $142,283. The value 
of church property reported by 279 urban 
churches was $26,238,654 and that re- 
ported by fifty-six rural churches was 
$1,239,900. 

Sunday schools were reported by 317 
Unitarian churches in 1926, with 3,025 
officers and teachers and 19,722 scholars. 
The Unitarian churches in 1916 reported 
3,064 Sunday school officers and teachers 
and 19,675 scholars. 

Massachusetts contains 159 of the 
churches and 28,203 of the members. 
Of the total value of church property 
$27,478,554 Massachusetts is responsible 
for $13,391,754. Twenty-five Unitarian 
churches are in southern states and thirty 
in western states. 

* * 


RECEPTION TO MRS. ROWE 


On Wednesday, Nov. 9, at 2.80 p. m., 
the neighboring Mission Circles of Boston 
and vicinity may have an opportunity to 
join in a meeting with the Cambridge 
Mission Circle to hear Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, 
our missionary from the Blackmer Home, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Further details will be forthcoming, 
but we hope that all who read this will 
make a note of it and reserve the time. 

Ladies from any church not having a 
Mission Circle will ke cordially welcomed, 

An informal reception to meet Mrs. 
Rowe wil] be held and refreshments will 
be served. 


* * 


REPRESENTATION AT HARTFORD 


The following churches have qualified 
for lay representation at the Hartford 
Convention since the publication of the 
lists in the Christian Leader for Sept. 8, 
24 and Oct. 1. This list imcludes all 
direct payments on quota made up to 
Sept. 29, 1927. 

Alabama: Ariton. California: Los An- 
geles. Connecticut: Danbury; New Haven. 
Illinois: Elgin; Galesburg. Maine: 
Hiram; Orono; Portland, Messiah. Mary- 
land: Baltimore. Massachusetts: Boston, 
Charlestown; Boston, Grove Hall; Brook- 
line; Chelsea; Hingham; Melrose; Newton- 
ville; Saugus; Southbridge; Springfield, 
Second. New Hampshire: Marlboro. 
New York: Cooperstown; Dolgeville; 
New York, Divine Paternity; New York, 
Washington Heights; Watertown. Ohio: 
Caledonia. All Texas churches. Vermont: 
Woodstock, North. Ontario: Blenheim. 

The following churches have not made 
any direct payment on quota but have 
credits on both years for cent-a-day 
pledges and are therefore entitled to lay 
representation at Hartford: 
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Connecticut: Hartford; Norwich. Maine: 
Bangor; Bath; Waterville. Massachu- 
setts: Orleans. Minnesota: Minneapolis, 
Tuttle; St. Paul. New Hampshire: Ken- 
sington; Newfields. New York: Friend- 
ship; Utica. Ohio: Columbus. Vermont: 
Northfield. 

The following churches have made a 
payment on quota for one year and have 
some credits on cent-a-day pledges for the 
other year and are therefore entitled to lay 
representation at Hartford: 

California: Pasadena. Illinois: Clinton. 
Massachusetts: Adams; Gloucester, In- 
dependent Christian. Michigan: Lansing. 
New Hampshire: East Jaffrey. New York: 
Albion; Nunda. Ohio: Akron. Pennsyl- 
vania: Reading. Vermont: Brattleboro; 
St. Johnsbury. 

Reported by mistake as entitled to 
delegates: Driggs, Arkansas; McLean, 
New York. 

* * 
FROM DR. JORDAN, SUFFOLK, VA. 


Yours found us hard down at it with 
the largest enrollment ever. I’m closing 
our doors—as usual. We can take no 
more small children. Our Sunday school 
is large and well attended. 

* * 


REV. J. FRANK THOMPSON DEAD 


The Superintendent of Churches for 
Maine, Mr. Manning, writes as follows: 
under date of Sept. 27, from Biddeford, 
where he was attending the State Con- 
vention: 

“When I arrived here yesterday I found 
a telegram announcing the death of Rev. 
J. Frank Thompson, of Dover-Foxcroft. 
I called up there last night and learned 
the following particulars: He preached as 
usual Sunday morning and taught his 
Sunday schoo] class. In the evening some 
of his people called on him. He spoke of 
feeling extremely tired, and after they 
had gone said to his sister, who had been 
his Lome-maker for years, that he was 
going to take a hot bath. While in the 
bath he called to her and said that he felt 
extremely sick. She got the coctor, but 
he died about midnight. 

“A resolution adopted by the Conven- 
tion to-day was telegraphed to be read at 
the funera].”’ 

* * 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


On Sept. 14 at Branchport was cele- 
brated an event of unusual interest, the 
ninetieth anniversary of the birth of Rev. 
Margaret A. Brennen, a minister of the 
Universalist Church and former pastor of 
the Branchport church. 

The celebration was in the form of a 
surprise party organized by her former 
parishioners, who gathered at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. James J. Stever, where Miss 
Brennen now makes her home, and a few 
happy hours were spent in pleasant con- 
verse and recalling the days of “Auld Lang 
Syne”’ and incidents of her pastorate of 
seventeen years ago. 


Oct. 8, 1927 


Some years ago Miss Brennen’s eye- 
sight failed and she is now totally blind, 
but retains all her other faculties to a 
remarkable degree. As an evidence of 
this, Miss Brennen recited from memory 
a long poem of her own composition. 

After a light luncheon the guests de- 
parted voicing the hope that “‘the light 
that never was on land or sea” might 
guide the steps of their aged friend and 
counselor to the safe haven of the Father’s 
house.—The Chronicle-Express (Penn Yan, 
INI) 


eek 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 

Previously reported) ............. 1,425. 

AllatoorralGati t See) 1a oe 2 

Rockwell, (Gal He, A) eee ae oe 3. 

Canon Gain i! 28sk SRS noe eae 1 

Windsor, Gas 22040 eae eee 1 

Total. Sui ees oe eee 1,432 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Biennial Convention of the Women’s Nationa) 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19, 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo} 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Kansas State Conventien, Topeka, Oct. 26. 

Alabama State Convention, Brewton, Nov. 17-20. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

xe 


NOTICE 


Address: ‘‘Henry George and Social Justice.’’ 
Expenses only. 
A. W. Littlefield, 
11 Pearl St., 
Middleborouyh, Mass. 
me 
AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


With the coming of autumn days the opportunity 
to spend a few days, a week, or a month at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., is most al- 
luring. There are four very good furnished rooms 
with bath available for rental now that Camp has 
broken up for the season. The house has been thor- 
oughly cleaned and is in fine condition. Everything 
is furnished with the exception of table linen, silver, 
and bed linen. Rental $10 per week, $2 per day. 
Apply to the W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury St. Boston, 
Mass., tel. Kenmore 6570, or to Mrs. Leonard E. 
Thayer, Oxford, or telephone Birthplace: Oxford 11 
ring 14. 

x Ox 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Oct. 11-14: Rev. W. H. Sedgwick, Metropolitan 
United Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 18-21: Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D. D., 
Memorial Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, Pa. 

Oct. 25-28: Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Nov. 1-4: Rev. Minot Simons, D. D., All Souls 
Church, New York. 

Nov. 8-11: Rev. Theodore G. Soares, Ph. D., D. D., 
University of Chicago. 

Nov. 15; Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Univer- 
sity. z 

Nov. 16: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 


#26, slap slid watelea aia 
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Nov. 17: Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Newton. 

Nov. 18: Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Nov. 22, 23: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
tist Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service. 

Nov. 25: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- 
gregational Church, Surrey, England. 

Dee. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
College. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Dee. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dee. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dee. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 

* x 
“OUR WORD AND WORK FOR 
MISSIONS’”’ 


One of our Japanese church members desires a copy 
of “Our Word and Work for Missions,’ published 
in 1894, but now out of print. Any person having 
a copy of this book which he is willing to contribute 
is requested to send it to Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Secretary, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
who will gladly forward it to Japan. 

ee 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


The biennial session of the Universalist Genera] 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to 238, 1927 
for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 


WANTED: 


Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* ¢€ 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, for the transaction of business and 
the consideration of all matters pertaining to its 
welfare, will be held at the Universalist church, 
Brewton, Ala., Nov. 17 to 20, 1927. 

Mary Smith, Secretary. 
x x 
FERRY BEACH GATHERING AT HARTFORD 


A Ferry Beach meeting and dinner will be held 
in Hartford, Conn., during the time of the General 
Convention. All Ferry Beachers and their friends 
are invited te attend. The fellowship meeting will 
be held at 5.30 p. m. on Thursday, Oct. 20. Din- 
ner at 6 o’clock. The place will be announced later. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
ant 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The forty-sixth Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927, for the receiving of reports for the 
two years past, the election of officers and the tran- 
saction of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Evelyn C. Corleit, Secretary. 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution 


Following are proposed changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the W. N. M. A., which will come up for 
action at the biennial session in Hartford, Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927: 

Article WVII—Biennial Convention. After the 
sentence, “presidents and secretaries of auxiliary 
state societies,’ insert the words, ‘“‘past national 
presidents,”’ making the article to read as follows: 

“This Association in its Biennial Convention 
shall be composed of its officers, presidents of un- 
organized states, presidents and secretaries of auxil- 
iary state societies, past national presidents, with 
one delegate for every twenty members of any 
woman’s auxiliary missionary society paying the 
annual dues and working for church extension,” 
etc. 


Article V—That the words “Clara Barton Guild 
secretary” shall be inserted after the words, “‘lit- 
erature secretary,’’ making the article read as fol- 
lows: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of 
a president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
corresponding secretary, treasurer, literature sec- 
retary, Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three 
trustees. These officers shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association.” 

It is proposed to amend Article I, by the addi- 
tion of a new Section 8 to read as follows: 

Article I, Section 8—Clara Barton Guild Secre- 
tary. The Clara Barton Guild Secretary shall have 
general supervision and direction of all Clara Barton 


Guilds. 
e * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fifteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1927. 
The business session, at which officers will be elected 
and important policies will be determined, will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 17. 

Every Universalist minister and every superinten- 
dent of a Universalist Sunday school is a member of 
the convention ex o-ficio. Each school is entitled to 
three other delegates for the first hundred members 
or fraction thereof, and to one delegate for each addi- 
tional fifty members or fraction thereof. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


* 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
The Program at Hartford 


Friday, Oct. 14. 7.30 p. m. Devotional serviee, 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer. Census, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D. “The Acid Test,’’ an experience 
meeting, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 

Saturday, Oct. 15. (Morning session at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education.) 9.30 a. m. 
Devotional service with talk by President Wm. Doug- 
lass MacKenzie, D. D, Address, ‘Developing 
Leaders and Improving Teachers,” Rev. A. J. Wm. 
Myers, Ph. D. Open Forum. Inspection of school 
plant, with guides. 2 p.m. Addresses on “The New 
System of Standards,” Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dis- 
cussion periods interspersed. Evening. Liberty. 
(Suggestions by Hartford committee.) 

Sunday, Oct. 16. 10.30 a.m. Occasional sermon, 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 12 m. Sunday 
school, Mr. J. Albert Robinson, superintendent. 
Afternoon. Liberty. (Suggestions by Hartford com- 
mittee.) 7.80 p.m. Address, “Religious Dramatiza- 
tion,’ Mrs. Hallie Gelbert Reynolds. Demonstra- 
tion of Religious Dramatization by Students of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education under the 
drection of Prof. Edna M. Baxter. 

Monday, Oct. 17. 9 a.m. Devotional service. 
Address, ‘“The Use of Music in the Worship Period.’’ 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 9.45. Business session. 
1.45 p. m. Business session. 4. Address, “Latest 
Ideas in Handwork” (with exhibit), Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 7.15. Devotional service. Address, 
“Religious Education as a Profession,” Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. Address, ‘““The Project Method in the 
Small School,” Miss Angelica L. Safford. Address, 
“Three Tests of an Education,” Rev. William Wallace 
Rose. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18. Group Conferences (not open to 
ministers): 9 a.m. “The Beginners,” Miss Helen 
Rice. ‘The Intermediates,’’ Mrs. Ruth Owens Pull- 
man. “Fine Arts in the Church School,” Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter. 10. “The Primary Classes,” Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. “Daily Vacation Bible School,’’ 
Mr. Robert G. Fraleigh. ‘“The Senior Classes,’’ Mr 
Carl Senn. 11. “The Junior Classes,’? Mrs. Mabel 
K. Gay. ‘The Adult Classes,” Mrs. Charles C. 
Champlin. ‘Missionary Education,” Mrs. Janet H. 
Blackford. 1.30 p. m. “Administration,” Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 2.30. ‘Administration,’ Miss 
Eleanor Prescott. 3.30. ‘Administration,’ Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel. 7.15. Devotionalservice. Address, 
“Our-Folks Movies,” Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Exercise, “A Financial Filling Station,” Rev. Joseph 
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M. Tilden, D. D., and Everybody. Closing address, 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., subject, ‘“What 
Religious Education Is and Its Task.” 

“ye: 


RAILROAD RATES TO THE HARTFORD 
CONVENTION 


Transportation Agent, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 6010 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A reduced rate of fare and one-half has been 
granted, provided a minimum of 250 certificates is re- 
ceived by the transportation agent at the Conven- 
tion. Tickets for the going journey must be pur- 
chased at the full rate. Ask for a certificate when 
purchasing ticket. Do not ask for a receipt. If 250 
certificates are turned in at Hartford your certificate 
will be validated and returned to you. You can 
then purchase a half-fare return ticket to the station 
which issued the certificate over the same route. If 
less than 250 certificates are turned in you will have 
to pay full fare. $ 


Rates from Central Points 


Single Trip Round Trip 
Via Springfield 


Springfield, Mass............. $ .93 $ 1.40 
ClevelandyiOn’ isc cie otis 21.87 32.81 
Cliicago, TNS is Sac citias cs 34.12 51.18 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 48.78 73.17 
Bufialos ING Ye ee viene sisters 15.31 22.97 
Detroit; Mich. sot. cansicle.s 24.31 36.47 
Albany Ye oie cece 4.62 6.93 
Brattlecboros Vite cicemeees.ce : 3.11 4.67 
Ratan Vite Makieicitents ss 5.85 8.78 
Barres ivibar dry Gereeic mete: whale 7.90 11.85 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 6.88 10.32 
Worcester, Mass. .......... 2.87 4.81 
Via Boston 

Bostons (Massa js is.aceisvcisenesis 4.23 6.35 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 10.25 15.88 
Lowell, Mass. ...........-- 5.16 7.74 
Portland, Me. ..........+. 8.15 12.23 
AUP UStAIMLOs. .a\e¥je101:0jsicisi0'0 10.35 15.58 
BAM OTe NEGA cs teas ercctenelaveze 13.03 19.55 
BUDWEN, Me... 5 o.0:eceiaieis' ase 9.41 14.12 
Coneord, N.Be 6. ciinec aes 6.87 10.31 
Via Washington, D. C., and New York City 
Cleveland, Oy 4 sissies iseyes5:s 24.48 36.72 
Whicago; lies. teiataieh eines 36.63 54.95 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 51.29 76.94 
Detroit, Mich. i.e c-. ss 28.75 43.13 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..)......60.. lye 10.76 
Washington, D.C. ........ 12.07 18.11 
New York: City.o say wicas 3.93 5.90 


) 

The B. & O. Railroad has arranged a trip as 
follows: 

Leave Chicago, 1 p. m. Monday, Oct. 17, via 
Capital Limited. Arrive Washington, D. C., 9 a. m. 
Oct. 18. Leave Washington 3 p.m. and arrive New 
York City 8.50 p. m. Oct. 18, where party will be 
transferred in motor coaches to Pershing Square 
Station, directly across from Grand Central Termi- 
nal. Leave New York 38.45 a. m. Oct. 19, via N. Y., 
N. H. & H., sleeper ready at 10 p.m. Arrive Hart- 
ford, 9.01 a. m. Oct. 19. 

Tickets may be obtained on any of the following 
dates (but not on any other date): In the territory 
of the New England Passenger Association, the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, and the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 15-21. Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, Oct. 14-20. Western Passenger As- 
sociation territory—Midwest, Oct. 15-21; Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, etc., Oct. 14-20; California and 
Washington, Oct. 9-15. 

Be at the railroad station for tickets and certifi- 
cates at least thirty minutes before train time. 

If certificates are not obtainable at your home 
station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. 

Immediately on arrival at the meeting present 


' your certificate to the endorsing officer, Rev. L. W. 


Brigham, D. D. \ 

The special agent of the carriers will be in atten- 
danee on Oct. 19 and 22, from 8.30 a. m. to 5.30 
p. m. to validate certificates. If you leave for home 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive 
later than Oct. 22, after he has left, you can not 
have your certificate validated and consequently will 
not obtain the benefit of the reduction. The reduc- 
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tion is not guaranteed, but is contingent on the at- 
tendance of 250, holding regularly issued certificates. 

Certificates issued to children at half fare will be 
counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

Clergy fares are not in force in New England terri- 
tory. Ministers who travel on clergy certificates 
from other territory can obtain certificates when 
purchasing tickets at Albany or New York City, and 
so secure the fare and one-half rate for the round trip 
between this point and Hartford. 

xk 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session for the receiving of reports, the 
elections of officers and the transaction of any busi- 
ness brought regularly before it, at 1 p. m., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26, 1927, in the First Unitarian Church. 
Topeka, Kansas. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
atl od 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, ‘‘the Universalist Leader,”’ the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: ‘‘These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow= 
ship, Government and Discipline 


Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts’? and ‘fas provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word “year,” 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
&s pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
Probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
ease he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 8, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 
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“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, “who has not,”’ the words, “‘until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 


Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* + 


HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 


Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. "Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Private Homes 


A small number of rooms in private homes will 
be available at $1.00 per day. This does not in- 
clude any meals, which will have to be secured at 
restaurants or hotels. 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.50 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Elite, 164 Allyn St., 75 cents a day. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Obituary 
Mrs, Emma J. Loomis 


Mrs. Emma J. Loomis, widow of Sidney E. Loo- 
mis, died at her home in Hop Bottom, Pa., Sept. 
25, 1927. Her two children, Edwin of Hop Bottom 
and Mrs. Bernice Squire of La Grange, IIll., were 
with her at the end. 

She was born in Brooklyn township in 1846, at- 
tended school in Brooklyn and Montrose, and taught 
several terms of school. She married Mr. Loomis 
in 1867, and lived many years at Loomis Lake. 

In 1897 they removed to Chicago, where they re- 
sided sixteen years, returning to Hop Bottom in 
1913. Mr. Loomis died the next year. © 

Mrs. Loomis possessed a sterling character. She 
retained all her faculties of mind and heart to the 
end. She had a large influence throughout all her 
friends and acquaintances, interested in them all 
and continued to love them all. The entire com- 
munity was on her mind and heart. 

She was deeply religious, always devoted to the 
Universallst Church, always attending its services 
while she was physically able. The funeral service 
was held in the church of which she was a beloved 
member, conducted by Rey. R. S. Kedlerman of 
Whitesville, N. Y., a former pastor and an intimate 
friend. Her body was laid to rest by the side of 
her husband in Squires Cemetery. 

R.S. K. 


Mrs. John S. Brooks 


Mrs. Sarah Colwell Brooks, a lifelong Universal- 
ist, died at her home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sept. 7. 

Mrs. Brooks was the daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Spencer, the wife of John I. 
Brooks and mother of John I., Jr., and Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, the latter the pastor of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church at Little Falls, N. Y. She was a char- 
ter member and former president of the Women’s 
Universalist Alliance of the Metropolitan District, 
and had been a member of the following churches: 
Harlem, New York, Church of Eternal Hope, New 
York, Church of the Redeemer, Newark, New Jersey. 
and Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, New York. 

Mrs. Brooks was a graduate of Hunter College, 
New York, and active with the alumni of the college. 

Funeral services were held Sept. 9 at the Church 
of Good Tidings, Brooklyn, Dr. Thomas E. Potter- 
ton and Rev. Emerson H. Lalone officiating. 


Where Do YOU Want to Go? 


Join our ChurchTravel Club Party--ToJerusalem for Easter 
Sailing February 21st---S. S. “Mauretania” 
Others to South America and North Africa 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
BoxR, 51 West 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Universalist lady of refinement desires a position as house- 
keeper, preferably with business people. Shehashad fifteen 
years experience, eleven in one home, and is fully qualified 
to take entire charge of the home. 

Address H, care of the Christian Leader. 


SL ccc NO 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
tuse. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
aity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES =» TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 Anches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoédi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 

Druggist’s Assistant: “Good grief, I 
just made an awful mistake!”’ 

Druggist: ‘““Wh-what’d you do?” 

Assistant: ‘‘Gosh, I put up four pimento 
sandwiches on white bread for a fellow 
that always wants them on rye.” —E’pworth 
Herald. 


* * 


Head-line Writer: 


299 


First Newspaper 
‘Give me a synonym for ‘finny tribe. 

Second Head-line Writer: “How about 
‘fish?’ ”’” 


First Head-line Writer: ‘‘Fine! I never 
thought of that.”—Life. 
* * 

Old Gentleman (in public library): 


“Have you the Pickwick Papers?” 

New Assistant (eager to please, but 
green): “I’ll find out, sir. Er-——morning 
or evening edition?’””—Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

Father: “‘You really want to marry 
him, eh? What are the young man’s 
prospects?” 

Daughter: ‘Well, Dad, he has a very 
rich uncle who lives in Chicago.””—Judge. 
* * 

Up among the clouds nestling in the 
heart of the Davis mountains, it is an 
ideal vacation spot winter or summer. 
The altitude is 6,000 feet either summer 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
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Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 


social life. 


courses ands 


guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The stimulating discussion 
pecial articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 
School subseriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the pi 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will ten 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


BOYLAND. 


(a. CAWERKLY PAPER TOR BOYS: 


ea Big © 


or winter.—Bryan (Tex.) paper. 
ee 


* 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
‘Are you guilty or not guilty?” Approximately nine to twelve years of age 

“TI don’t quite see,’ said the prisoner 
sadly, ‘why I should express an opinion 
and try to interfere with the jury’s guess- 


ing contest.’”’—Washington Star. 


ae: 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as inating puzzles and games. 


Church notice in the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian: “Services at 1.30 a. m. 
Subject: ‘The Three Great Failures.’ 
Choir. Sermon. Pipe Organ Offertory.”’ 


* * 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


MOTHER KILLS HER Send for sample copies 


DAUGHTER AND SELF 
THEN BURNS HOME 
—Arizona paper. 
* * 

The Man (real artist): ““Were they all 
artistic people you met there?”’ 

The Girl: “Some of them were, but 
some were quite nice.”—Punch. 

* * 

“T’m glad I wasn’t born in Venice.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I don’t know any Italian.’”’— 
Sondagsnisse-Strix (Stockholm). 

* * 

These lots will be sold for 100 per cent 
below their value and on easy terms.— 
Advertising blotter of an Atlanta corpora- 
tion. 

* * 

“Does ’at smile mean you forgive me?”’ 

“Stay away, niggah; I’se just smilin’ to 
rest mah face.’’—American Boy. 

ee 

They have one son, a boy.— New York 

tabloid. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sunday School Helper Series 


Roger S. Galer 


Rev. Laura B. Galer ) 


Editors in Chief 


Rev. Helene Ulrich, Editor Intermediate Department 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


The editors are endeavoring to make the Helper series second to no other Sunday 
school publications in a sound and scholarly exposition of the text of the lessons, in 
modern up-to-date material, in forward looking liberal views of the Bible, and in the 
application of Biblical truths to the social life of to-day in all its various, complicated re- 
lations. The universal use of the Helper series by pupils of our Sunday schools will en- 
able us to issue a magazine that is progressive, liberal, sound, full of information and 


exceedingly helpful. 


Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 
Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 
Home Department Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


